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BOSTON HAS FIRST © 


AMERICAN HEARING 
OF WALTON SCORE 


Belshazzar’s Feast Given Initial 
Performance in United States 
by Boston Symphony and Ce- 
cilia Society Chorus — Work 
Impresses in Its Vigor and 
Logic — Loeffler’s Evocation 
and Locatelli’s Elegiac Sym- 
phony Have First Local Pro- 
ductions—Soloists Are Notable 


OSTON, April 5.—The first per- 

formance in the United States of 
William Walton’s notable choral work, 
Belshazzar’s Feast, and the first Boston 
performance of Charles Martin Loef- 
fler’s vocation for orchestra and 
women’s chorus marked a double tri- 
umph for the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, conducted by Dr. Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, and the Cecilia Society Cho- 
rus, Arthur Fiedler, conductor, in the 
orchestra’s concerts of March 31 and 
April 1 in Symphony Hall. David Blair 
McClosky was the baritone soloist. 

First local hearings of Locatelli’s 
Elegiac Symphony and of Cassado’s 
transcription for ’cello of Mozart’s Horn 
Concerto were afforded at earlier con- 
certs. 

The program for March 31 and April 
1 was as follows: 


Symphony in E Flat, No. 99 (Salomon No. 
10) 9 000g0eeGnebeeeessehamebeeens Haydn 
Evocation, for Orchestra with Chorus of 
Women’s Voices and a Speaking Voice 
Loeffler 





(First Performance in Boston) 
Belshazzar’s Feast, for Mixed Chorus, Bari- 
tone Solo and Orchestra.......... Walton 
Cecilia Society Chorus and Mr. McClosky 

(First Performance in America) 


Dr. Koussevitzky’s presentation of 
Belshazzar’s Feast, set to words selected 
from the Holy Bible by Osbert Sitwell, 
carried all before it; it was probably 
the most successful performance of a 
large choral work in years. Walton's 
mastery of vocal and orchestral re- 
sources, his extraordinary rhythmic in- 
vention, the living vigor and logic which 
pervades the entire composition were as- 
tonishing to an American audience 
which is just beginning to become 
aware of the vitality of contemporary 
British choral music. Syncopation is 
used effectively throughout, at one time 
to convey the revelry of the feast, at an- 
—. the paean of joy at Babylon’s 
all. 

The work pushes forward with an 
irresistible drive, but there are solemn 
and breathless moments as well, such 
as the pause before the words telling of 
the handwriting on the wall. There is 
great dignity and a profound spiritual 
surge at the close. The handling of the 
chorus here, supported by joyous 


counter melodies in the orchestra—deep, 
expansive and thrilling—is superb. 
Written for the Cleveland Orchestra, 
Loeffler’s Evocation was first performed 
under the conductorship of Nikolai So- 
(Continued on page 4) 
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Sailing on the Rex on April | Were Rosa Ponselle, Soprano of the Metropolitan, and 
Tullio Serafin, Conductor at the Same Opera House 


At the conclusion of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company’s season, Rosa 
Ponselle sailed for Europe on April 1. 
Also aboard the liner Rex was Tullio 
Serafin, who goes to Italy for the sum- 
mer. 

Miss Ponselle will make her Conti- 
nental debut at the Florence Musical 
Festival, where she will be heard as 
Giulia in Spontini’s opera, La Vestale, 
which she sang with great success when 
it was first given at the Metropolitan 


in 1925. Early in June, Miss Ponselle 
will go to Paris to make her first ap- 
pearance there. 

Following these engagements, the 
prima donna will go to St. Moritz for 
rest and study, preparing the role of 
Carmen as well as concert programs for 
the tour which will take her throughout 
the United States and Canada before 
and following her appearances at the 
Metropolitan Opera, where she will 
again be heard in leading roles. 





Bruno Walter To Open 1933-34 Philharmonic Season 


‘a HE first part of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orches- 
tra’s series of thirty weeks in the season 
of 1933-34 which will begin on Oct. 5, 
will be conducted by Bruno Walter. 
Arturo Toscanini will return for his 
ninth season with the orchestra the lat- 
ter part of the series. In the interval 
between the departure of Mr. Walter 
and the arrival of Mr. Toscanini, the 
concerts will be conducted by Hans 


Lange, whose post is now that of assist- 
ant conductor. 

Among the soloists who will appear 
are Harold Bauer, Vladimir Horowitz, 
José Iturbi, Josef Lhevinne, Poldi Mild- 
ner, Guiomar Novaes, Carl Friedberg, 
Myra Hess, Mischa Levitzki, Jascha 
Heifetz, Albert Spalding, Yehudi 
Menuhin, Nathan Milstein, Joseph 
Szigeti, Gregor Piatigorsky, Ethel Bart- 
lett and Rae Robertson. 





FUND FOR OPERA 
AT METROPOLITAN 
REACHES $270,000 


Thirty Thousand Dollars Needed 
to Complete Total —Ball in 
Opera House to Aid—Proposed 
Season for 1933-34 to Embrace 
Fourteen Weeks Instead of 
Sixteen as This Year—Han- 
son’s Merry Mount, Strauss’s 
Salomé and Donizetti’s Linda 
di Chamounix Reported as 
Novelties 





“Tet $270,000 of the $300,000 nec- 
essary for the continuance of the 
opera season at the Metropolitan next 
season had been subscribed, was stated 
on April 4 by Lucrezia Bori, chairman 
of the fund-raising committee. It was 
also learned, though not officially con- 
firmed, that the season projected for 
1933-34 will not begin until Christmas 
night and will last only fourteen weeks, 
instead of sixteen weeks as this year. 

A final post-season performance of 
Verdi’s Aida, given on the evening of 
March 24 for the benefit of the endow- 
ment fund, netted about $10,000. A 
capacity audience applauded an excel- 
lent performance with Elisabeth Reth- 
berg in the title-role, Rose Bampton 
singing Amneris for the first time in 
New York, Giovanni Martinelli appear- 
ing as Radames, Lawrence Tibbett as 
Amonasro and Ezio Pinza as Ramfis. 
Tullio Serafin conducted. 

An opera ball on the lines of those 
at the Paris Opera is to be given at the 
Metropolitan on the evening of April 
28. It is hoped that the remaining $30,- 
000 necessary to complete the fund will 
be realized by this and other steps now 
planned. 

Novelties for Next Season 

Novelties reported for next season 
include Richard Strauss’s Salomé and 
Donizetti’s Linda di Chamounix as well 
as Howard Hanson’s Merry Mount, 
postponed from this year. It is expected 
that Mr. Tibbett will have the leading 
role in Merry Mount, and that Lily 
Pons will be featured in Linda. It is 
known that Rosa Ponselle is preparing 
the role of Carmen, but whether this is 
for a subsequent season is conjectural. 

The Strauss work has had only one 
hearing at the Metropolitan. That was 
in the Conried régime on Jan. 22, 1907, 
with Olive Fremstad in the title-role. It 
was withdrawn immediately from the 
repertoire. Oscar Hammerstein, how- 
ever, produced Salomé at the Manhat- 
tan Opera House with Mary Garden on 
Jan. 28, 1909, and thirteen times there- 
after during the final two seasons at 
that house. It was again sung there by 
the visiting Chicago Opera in 1921 and 
the following season. 

Dr. Hanson’s Merry Mount, which 
will be sung in concert form at the Ann 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Boston Programs Contain Novelties 


(Continued from page 3) 


koloff on Feb. 5, 1931; it was performed 
again in Cleveland this season. Heard 
in Boston, it made a profound impres- 
sion. What sets this work apart from 
other music of the time is the manner 
in which the composer has used the 
advanced orchestral technique of the 
day to build an art form of almost 
classic purity and one entirely free from 
the harshness that characterizes much 
contemporary music. Its luminous clar- 
ity, delicate harmonic coloring and fine 
workmanship are a constant delight. 
The use of the vibra harp produces an 
ethereal, other-world beauty—an effect 
utterly unlike any other known music. 
In both Belshazzar’s Feast and Evo- 
cation, the Cecilia Society, trained by 
Mr. Fiedler, furnished the best choral 
singing yet heard in connection with a 
Boston Symphony concert for some 
time. Mr. McClosky’s solo work as 
reader and singer was impressive. 


Eighteenth Century Music 


On March 24 and 25, Mr. Koussevit- 
zky presented the following program, 
with Gregor Piatigorsky, ‘cellist, and 
Jean Lefranc, violist, as soloists: 


Elegiac S$ De . 6nccaenh apenival Locatelli 
Wee Poctectaance in Boston) 


Concerto for "Cello (transcribed by Gaspar 
Cassado from the Horn Concerto. K. 


GREP . dos cdnenadeusesegececetnces Mozart 
(First Peformance of Transcription in 
Boston) 

Bee. - eG, 025205 snccceesgeces Strauss 


Solos by Mr. Piatigorsky and Mr. Lefranc 


Described as a Symphony for Strings 
and Organ (or Cembalo) for the Ob- 
sequies of His Wife Celebrated at Rome, 
Pietro Locatelli’s composition, written 
in the Eighteenth Century, proved to 
be lucid, even-flowing music of a cer- 
tain dignity and majesty typical of the 
period, yet oddly lacking in contrapuntal 
interest. 

The pleasing quality and steadiness of 
Mr. Piatigorsky’s tone; his rhythmic 
responsiveness and characteristic skill 
elicited enthusiastic applause. Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky’s interpretation of Don Qui- 
xote, illuminating as to detail and 
carefully molded as a whole, was of 
absorbing interest. 


D'Indy’s Symphony Revived 
At the concerts of March 17 and 18, 
given with Heinrich Gebhard as piano 
soloist, the program was the follow- 
ing : 


RE OY Ore Roussel 
Symphony on a French Mountain r for 


Orchestra and Piano............ ndy 

F M 3% Siegfried Wagner 
orest Murmurs, m sine 

and Liebestod from Tristan und 

BOGEED  ceccescescceccccoccececss Wagner 

Overture to Tannhfuser........... Wagner 


Roussel’s suite, which was heard with 
favor at its first performance in 1927, 
confirmed the general opinion that this 
is a composition which will bear fre- 
quent repetition. It impressed one again 
as a finely wrought work of clear, ob- 
jective interest, individual in inspira- 
tion and craftsmanship—self-contained 
and vital music, reflecting the advanced 
knowledge of the time. 

Dr. Koussevitzky continued the cur- 
rent Wagner celebration; he has dis- 
closed this season a marked advance in 
his understanding of Wagnerian music. 

Mr. Gebhard, eminent Boston pian- 
ist, played the solo part in the first re- 
vival in nine years of d’Indy’s sym- 
phony; he was applauded with enthu- 
siasm. 


Harvard Singers Applauded 


Led by Dr. Archibald T. Davison, 
the Harvard Glee Club sang in Sym- 
phony Hall on March 16. Holst’s Dirge 


for Two Veterans and Hymn to Manas 
were outstanding works; excerpts from 
Sullivan's Princess Ida were interest- 
ing revivals. Explicit enunciation and 
well-blended, though rather hushed, 
tone, were the principal performing vir- 
tues. 

So pronounced was the success of Po- 
drecca’s marionettes, The Piccoli, 
brought to Boston through the enter- 
prising management of Aaron Rich- 





William Walton, Whose Belshazzar's Feast 
Had an American Premiere with the 
Boston Symphony 


mond, that they were held over for an 
extra week. This unusual revue has an 
excellent little orchestra and employs a 
cast of operatic singers for an amusing 
abbreviated version of Donizetti’s Elisir 
d’ Amore. 

A new Boston orchestra, the Phil- 
harmonic, was heard under the conduc- 
torship of Alex Thiede, well-known vio- 
linist, on March 19. The program fea- 











H 


Charles Martin Loeffler, Whose Evocation 
Was Heard in Boston for the First Time 


tured an agreeable performance of Cov- 
ered Wagon Days, by William H. 
Woodin, Secretary of the Treasury. 

The persuasive art of Elisabeth Reth- 
berg, who is as much at ease on the con- 
cert platform as on the operatic stage, 
made the final morning musicale of the 
season in the Statler Hotel on March 
22 one of the outstanding events of the 
season. 

Other concerts of interest included 
that of the Chardon Quartet in Cam- 
bridge on March 16; the Flute Players 
Club on March 19; Maurine Palmer, 
contralto, and David Blair McClosky, 
baritone, in joint recital on March 21; 
the Longy School Concert on March 23; 
Fritz Kreisler in Symphony Hall for 
the last appearance of the season on 
March 26; the Boston University Stu- 
dent Orchestra playing a stimulating 
new Japanese work, a Little Symphony 
for flute, horn and strings, by Hisato 
Ozawa, on March 28; the Manhattan 
Quartet at the Public Library on March 
26; and Ruth Culbertson, pianist, in 
Jordan Hall on March 25. 

NELSON Moreau JANSKY 





CHICAGO TO HEAR 
TIBBETT IN JONES 


Gruenberg Opera to Have Two 
May Performances with 
Pagliacci 


Chicago’s first hearing of The Em- 
peror Jones, and Lawrence Tibbett’s 
first appearance as an opera star in the 
Illinois city will be signalized by two 
performances of Louis Gruenberg’s 
opera in the old Auditorium on May 2 
and 5, according to an announcement by 
Lawrence Evans, of Evans & Salter, 
Mr. Tibbett’s managers. Coupled with 
the new opera will be Pagliacci, in 
which Mr. Tibbett will also sing the 
part of Tonio. 


These performances have been ar- 
ranged with the co-operation of Chicago 
forces, headed by Isaac Van Grove, 
who will conduct, and Mr. Tibbett 
sings with the permission of the 
Metropolitan Opera. New scenery will 
be built for The Emperor Jones, under 
the direction of Harry W. Beatty, for- 
merly with the Chicago Civic Opera. 
It is expected that the throne-room 
scene will be vastly different from that 
of the Metropolitan production, and the 
stockade arrangement for the choruses 
in the forest scenes will be eliminated. 
Negro choruses are already at work re- 
hearsing, and other characters in the 
Gruenberg adaptation of the O’Neill 


play will be chosen from among Chicago 
artists. 

Grace Denton is the local manager 
for the performances. 





Fritz Reiner Sails to Conduct at 
European Festivals 

Fritz Reiner and Mrs. Reiner sailed 
on the Franconia on April 6 for Europe, 
where Mr. Reiner will conduct festival 
performances. The Liszt Festival Con- 
cert in Budapest on May 10, under the 
auspices of the National Franz Liszt 
Association and with Emil Sauer as 
soloist, will be under his baton; and 
on May 15 he will lead a special pro- 
duction of Tannhauser arranged by the 
Friends of the Royal Opera House in 
the same city. On June 7 Mr. Reiner 
is to conduct the Budapest Symphony 
Orchestra at the International Festival 
in Vienna. 

Engagements in Italy call for his ap- 
pearance in Turin on April 21 and in 
Rome on April 28. These two con- 
certs will be given in response to an 
invitation from E. I. A. R., Italian 
Broadcasting Company. 





Philip Wyman Elected President of 
Cincinnati Conservatory 

CINCINNATI, April 5.—Philip Wy- 
man, vice-president of the Baldwin 
Piano Company, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music. He succeeds Robert A. Taft, 
son of the late President of the United 
States. 


WORKS CHOSEN FOR 
INTERNATIONAL LIST 


Society for Contemporary Music 
Arranges Amsterdam Fes- 
tival Programs 


AMSTERDAM, April 1.—Works chosen 
for performance at the eleventh annual 
festival of the International Society for 
Contemporary Music, to be held in this 
city on June 9, 11, 13 and 14, are now 
listed. American composers represented 
are Aaron Copland and Ruth Crawford. 

The arrangement is as follows: 

Orchestral program, June 9. Suite, 
Leo Kauffmann; Germany. Fifteen 
Variations on a twelve-tone series for 
strings, Jozef Koffler; Poland. Piano 
Concerto, Paul Kadosa; Hungary. 
Symphony No. 1, Guillaume Landre; 
Holland. Suite, Frantisek Bartos; 
Czechoslovakia. 

Choral and orchestral program, June 
11. Belshazzar’s Feast, William Wal- 
ton; England. Passacaglia and Chorale 
from the cantata L’Alta Naixenca del 
Re en Jaunne, Robert Gerhard; Spain, 
Pater Noster, Jean Cartan; France; in 
memory of the composer, who died re- 
cently. 

Chamber concert, June 13. Piano 
Variations, Aaron Copland; United 
States. Sonatina for flute and clarinet, 
Juan C. Paz; Argentine, Sonatina for 
flute and clarinet, Isa Krejci; Czecho- 
slovakia. Songs, Ernst Krenek; Aus- 
tria. Three Songs for contralto and 
chamber orchestra, Ruth Crawford; 
United States. Quintet for woodwind, 
Ljuba Maric; Jugoslavia. 

Orchestral concert, June 14. Sym- 
phony No. 2, Bertus van Lier; Hol- 
land. Five Orchestral Pieces, Edmund 
von Borck; Germany. Concertino for 
piano and orchestra, Marcelle de Man- 
ziarly; France. Partita, Goffredo Pe- 
trassi; Italy. Dance Suite for orchestra 
and piano, Erik Chisholm; Scotland. 

Members of the jury were Max Butt- 
ing, Germany; Vaclav Talich, Czecho- 
slovakia; Willem Pijper, Holland; G. 
Francesco Malipiero, Italy, and Roger 
Sessions, United States. 








Antheil, Nordoff and Castro Receive 
Guggenheim Fellowships 

The fellowship granted last year by 
the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation to George Antheil, com- 
poser, of Trenton, N. J., has been re- 
newed; and a fellowship has _ been 
awarded to Paul Nordoff, composer, of 
Philadelphia. Both will engage in cre- 
ative work abroad. Juan José Castro, 
director of the Colon Theatre in Buenos 
Aires and conductor of the Buenos 
Aires Symphony Orchestra, has re- 
ceived a Latin-American exchange fel- 
lowship. He will study the work of 
modern North American composers and 
of American orchestras. 

The list of Guggenheim awards for 
1933 covers a long list of writers, 
scholars and artists, bringing the total 
number of persons thus assisted to 455. 





Excerpts from Luening’s Opera Evan- 
geline Given in Chicago 
Cuicaco, April 5.—Excerpts from 
Otto Luening’s opera Evangeline were 
presented by the composer and Ethel 
Luening, soprano, before members of 
the American Opera Society recently. 
Arias and instrumental portions re- 
vealed a strong vein of invention and 
theatrical effectiveness. At the close of 
the program, which was cordially re- 
ceived, the composer was awarded the 
David Bispham Memorial Medal for 
conspicuous attainment in the field of 
American opera. M. M. 
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RARE TREASURES COME TO LIGHT IN VIENNA’ 


Compositions by Hard= and 
Schumann Di 
Reduces Prices of Admission 
to Attract Public; Eageges 
Kerber, Business Mamager of 
Salzburg Festiva]l—Techerepaim 
Novelty Promised by Velkseper 
—Slezak Festered m Mil- 
locker’s Operetta, Gaspareme— 
Eminent Conducters and Sele- 
ists Received with Acchim 

By Dr. Pacw Srerax 


IENNA, April, 1—Gemerall inter 
est has been aronmsed iby the dis 


covery of composition hy Haydn 
and Schumann, by the Opera's experi 
mental reduction of prices a 2 mnowe t 
gain popular favor, and bby the Volk- 
soper’s plan to produce a movellty by 
Tcherepnin. 

The Schumann treasures, Exe Poll 
onaises for four hands, knowm to have 
been existent but believed to have been 
lost, were found im the archives of the 
Vienna Gesellschaft far Mbsikireunde 
by Dr. Karl Geirimger. The mranmscript 
came into the socitty’s posscssiom in 
1913 through Schomemn’s dangiter 
Marie. Its authenticity ts extebiisied. 
Someone im the Schumann-Braims car- 
cle had advised agamst poblicattiem of 
the Polonaises; but Dr. Geirimger is of 
the opinion—and righthy so—that they 
are interesting enough to be known, amd 
they are now published bby the Universal 
Edition. 

It is true that the Polomases do mt 
reveal the real Schomemn. Rather di 
they suggest Schubert or Weber. Yet 
they contain characteristic passages. All 
have titles in French, such as La Doni) 
eur, La Reconciliation, and so om. Sci- 
mann himself showed that the thongit 
well of these works ‘by imcorporating 
themes from them ite hs Pzpollions. 


Works Found by Sciewtist 


Dr. Ernst Fritz Schmad of Tithimger 
Germany, a young sciemtst who has 
been a close student of Hawdin’s career 
and who will shortly pobisih 2 book 
about the composer's amoesiors, came 
across several unknown Haydn compo- 
sitions in the course of research work 
done in Austria. Some of these, a string 
quartet, three piano sonetes, and two 
nocturnes for a small orchestra, have 
already been plaved im Viesma. The 
quartet is a youthful work 
beautiful sonatas bear the impress of 
the mature creator, and donsibiiess will 
soon become widely known 
turnes are also pleasing. It i 2 happy 
coincidence that Gerda Sttrenciher, wit 
gave the sonatas them first recent per- 
formance, is the great-prendidiunmpiter of 
Andreas Streicher, 2 friend of Bee- 
thoven. 

Those in charge of the Opera are 
doing everythmg m their power to meet 
the needs of the times. Twurce thew have 
tried to attract the public with perform- 
ances, given for purposes of adwertise- 
ment, at very low prices, the best seats 
costing no more than what would be $1 
in American money. Now tthe anthhori- 
ties discuss the question of wihhetiher it 
is better to give occasional performers 
at these bargain prices, or to redire the 
admission for all performances. Some 
system of price reduction most be found 

More extensive propaganda tham has 
hitherto been used ts comternpilated For 
this purpose, as well as for offher rea- 
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Rabert Schumann, as He Looked in Hamburg, in 1850 


sons, the business manager of the Salz- 
burg Festival, Dr. Erwin Kerber—well 
knowm throughout Europe—has been 
engaged. He says, however, that he 
does not care to live permanently in 
Vienna; and he will not make any sug- 
gestions until he has had more time to 
study the situation. 


The Question of Conductors 


[It is expected that another conductor 
will be engaged, but what type of man 
is wanted is not clear. Among those 
mentioned are Egon Pollak, who con- 
iucted at the Chicago Civic Opera, and 
Dr. Karl Bohm of Hamburg, who is 
still a young man and an Austrian. In 
some quarters there is a demand for an 
Italiam, such as we have already had at 
the Opera. Ettore Panizza conducted 
» few performances last year, after Ar- 
ture Lucom had fulfilled an experimental 
engagement with success. Panizza was 
givem a performance of La Bohéme, 
but without opportunities for requisite 
preparation. After that he rehearsed 
L’Elisir d’ Amore thoroughly, but in the 
latter case lacked the right kind of art- 
sts. Public and press, however, were 
lecidedly friendly, and he would be 
welcomed here again. 

The repertoire at the Opera has suf- 
fered restrictions due to the fact that 
many of the first artists, some of the 
conductors and even the stage manager, 
Dr. Lothar Wallerstein, are away on 
leave of absence. During January and 
February a company from the house was 
engaged im Egypt, where, according 
to report, it was emphatically successful 
amd considerably enhanced the Opera’s 
prestige. Plans for the near future are 
mot especially ambitious—a_ re-staged 
Rienzi, the Macbeth of Verdi and Wolf- 
Ferrari's I Quattro Rusteghi. The end 
of June will bring a Wagner cycle with 
foreign conductors. 


In the Style of a Revue 


At the Volksoper, preparations are 
made for the production of a remark- 
thle novelty by Tcherepnin. The Volk- 


soper has reaped success with the old 
operetta, Gasparone, by Millocker, 
staged in the manner of a revue, which 
had a run of several weeks. Michael 
Bohnen was scheduled to appear as 
guest but was replaced, owing to his 
illness, by the Munich baritone, Wild- 
hagen, who handled his part well. The 
main attraction, however, was Leo Sle- 
zak, chiefly on account of his remark- 
able ability as a comedian. Slezak also 
won sensational success with a lieder 
recital, and in a performance in which 
he read humorous sketches of his own 
invention. 

Distinguished conductors have been 
guests within the last few weeks. Dr. 
Hermann Scherchen led his students or- 
chestra and a symphony orchestra in 
a concert arranged by the radio authori- 
ties. By these means three modern 
works were given, two of them for the 
first time in Vienna. We heard Les 
Noces by Stravinsky, Schénberg’s Pel- 
leas und Melisande, and a brief oratorio, 
Wandlungen, by Josef Mathias Hauer, 
the unconventional and genial Vienna 
composer. Dr. Scherchen is an ideal 
conductor for music of this kind. 


Music From Other Lands 


Further events arranged by the radio 
executive were: a classical program 
under Erich Kleiber ; the appearance of 
Dr. Adrian Boult, British conductor, 
who produced Elgar’s Fantasia for 
string quartet and orchestra and a ballet 
suite by Holst; and a program led by 
Cesare Nordio, director of the Liceo 
Musicale at Bologna. Nordio gave 
Italian works, pieces by Martucci and 
himself among them, and the Lustspiel 
Overture of Busoni’s younger days. An 
interesting contrast was the ensemble, 
organized and trained by Simon Pull- 
mann, violin instructor at the new Vi- 
enna Conservatory, which plays flaw- 
lessly, and without a conductor at the 
actual performances. 

A unique event of another sort was 
Arnold Schénberg’s lecture on Old 
Music and Out-dated Music. This as- 


Franz Josef Haydn, from a Portrait by Résler, of Vienna, in 1799 


sumed the character of an apology by 
the dethroned leader of the modernists, 
and was also a defence against the 
charges that his music is too cerebral 
and that, as a romanticist, he has been 
surpassed by younger men. Obviously 
it was an occasion of more than ordi- 
nary interest, even if one could not 
always agree with what Schénberg had 
to say. 

Paul Kerby conducted a demonstra- 
tion of English music, illustrating his 
remarks with excerpts from The Beg- 
gar’s Opera, works by Purcell and mod- 
ern composers. 

Victor Merz, music director of the 
Isadora Duncan School of Dancing, 
gave an address on his work in New 
York (where he lived during the War), 
alluding with enthusiasm to the “hu- 
mane and artistic attributes” of the 
American people. His lecture was 
under the auspices of distinguished 
Americans living in Vienna and was 
attended by the United States Ambas- 
sador. 

Bronislaw Huberman celebrated his 
fiftieth birthday with a festival concert. 
Maria Ivogiin returned after a long ab- 
sence; and Dusolina Giannini recently 
delighted a large audience with her ex- 
ceptional voice and gifts. 





Capital University Glee Club Again 
Wins Contest 


Co_tumsus, O., April 5.—The Capi- 
tal University Glee Club, led by a soph- 
more student, Gene Taylor of Hebron, 
won the eleventh annual Ohio Glee 
Club Contest held at Wooster College, 
Wooster, on March 10, and for a sec- 
ond time brought back the Ohio Cham- 
pion Trophy, which it first obtained in 
1931. Wilbur Crist, director of musical 
organizations at Capital University for 
seven years, coached the singers. 

Judges were Harvey Gaul, composer, 
of Pittsburgh; Francesco DeLeone, 
\kron University, and Olaf C. Chris- 
tiansen, Oberlin Conservatory of Music. 
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The King and Queen, Mussolini 
and State Ministers Attend 
Observances — Washington’s 
Birthday Marked with Musi- 
cal Ceremonies—Wagner Com- 
memorations Held in Capital 
and in Milan—Augusteo Ex- 
tends Hospitality to Visiting 
Conductors—Americans Heard 
in Concerts—Teatro Reale and 
La Scala Produce Operas by 
Zandonai 


celebrating all kinds of anniver- 
saries. Would that we could have 
celebrated them in a variety of man- 


R ‘cacs April 1—We have been 


ners; but the procedure has been in-- 


variably the same. Members of the 
royal family, ministers of state, ambas- 
sadors and once actually Il Duce him- 
self (and this in honor of the United 
States) have lent their august presences, 
and have (we hope) listened to the 
music. 

The musical birthday celebration in 
honor of George Washington was held 
on Feb. 23 at the American Academy, 
where Premier Mussolini, accompa- 
nied by the Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, was received by Ambassador Gar- 
rett of the United States and Mrs. Gar- 
rett, Dr. Monroe Hewlett, director of 
the Academy, Prof. Thomas Jones and 
Prof. Felix Lamond, who ruled the 
music department for many years. Mrs. 
Garrett’s encouragement of music and 
musicians is of the highest value; she 
is continually aiding the growth and 
fruition of young talent. 


Scrutinized All Departments 


In Rome we consider Felix Lamond 
almost a Roman and the doyen of pro- 
fessors. To him, therefore, was en- 
trusted the speech of welcome to Musso- 
lini. Very briefly he outlined the his- 
tory of the Academy, which was 
founded in 1921. Then the Roman 
Quartet played a Fantasy in Miniature 
by Werner Janssen and the Finale of 
a Quintet for piano and strings by 
Vittorio Giannini. A tour of the build- 
ing followed, all the departments— 
painting, sculpture and architecture as 
well as music—receiving I! Duce’s care- 
ful scrutiny. 

Earlier in the month we observed 
Wagner’s death-day. If Rome did not 
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ROME GLORIES IN ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATIONS 


awaken in Wagner the same great emo- 
tion that was aroused by his visits to 
Lago Maggiore, Venice, Genoa and Na- 
ples, yet it was in Rome that he came 
in touch with Sgambati and other mu- 
sicians of the day and stayed in a hotel 
which bore the name of the Hotel 
America. Rome commemorated this an- 
niversary at the Italian Institute for 
German Studies. There ambassadors 
representing most of the European 
countries, ministers of state and many 
musicians met to hear the customary 





Riccardo Zandonai, Whose Operas, Una Par- 
tita and La Farsa Amorosa, Were Given in 
Milan and Rome, Respectively 


speeches and a program of the master’s 
music given by Laura Pasini, singer, 
and Nino Rossi, pianist. 

At the Augusteo, the Wagner ob- 
servance was symphonic. Once more 
ambassadors and ministers jostled one 
another. The program was in the 
hands of the young conductor Rito Sel- 
vaggi; and while applause was not 
stinted, it was the composer rather than 
the interpreter who was being honored. 
It was generally believed that a con- 
ductor of greater importance, one a lit- 
tle more saturated in the Wagnerian 
traditions, would have graced the oc- 
casion better than Selvaggi. 

Milan was luckier in its Wagner 
commemoration, both in regard to a 
program that was chronological and in- 
teresting in the material chosen, and in 
having a conductor of Wagnerian cali- 
ber, Victor de Sabata. Most of the 
larger towns, Venice, Turin and Naples, 


also observed this anniversary. One felt 
that Italy claimed the master as if he 
had been one of her own sons. 


An Inspiring Leader 


The twenty-fifth birthday of the Au- 
gusteo and its concerts in Rome, re- 
ported in Musitcat America in the is- 
sue for March 10, was held before an 
audience which might well be described 
as “dazzling.” The King and Queen 
and princesses were in the royal box, 
and important personages were much 
in evidence. Bernardino Molinari, on 
whom one can bestow the title of Father 
of the Augusteo, conducted as one in- 
spired, with even more than his usual 
strength and brilliance. 

Molinari came to the Augusteo in 
1909, and ever since has been the very 
soul of it. He is a potent conductor, 
and an artistic guide and leader who 
inspires and defends modern art with 
the same insight with which he inter- 
prets and upholds the works of the old 
masters. In recognition of his great 
work and in further celebration of the 
occasion, the Royal Academy of St. 
Cecilia held a solemn ceremony (more 
ministers of state, professors, musicians, 
etc.), and conferred on Molinari the 
gold medal of the society. 

Hospitality at the Augusteo Sunday 
concerts, has been offered to representa- 
tives of various countries—to Ernest 
Bloch, Dimitri Mitropoulos, director of 
the Symphony Orchestra at the Con- 
servatory in Athens, and Willem Men- 
gelberg. 


Mitropoulos’s Success 


The brilliant success earned by Mitro- 
poulos in Paris last year found a replica 
in Rome. He is an unassuming and 
startlingly bald little man, but absolutely 
dynamic. How far his personal style 
of interpretation would suit all compo- 
sitions is debatable. His Bach was mo- 
mentous, full of grandeur; but his star 
turn came in Prokofieff’s Third Piano 
Concerto, for in the solo part he proved 
himself a very pianistic virtuoso and 
conducted from his seat at the instru- 
ment. The applause was positively deaf- 
ening. Almost immediately after Mitro- 
poulos was invited to direct in other 
Italian cities; and his return to this 
country is certain, unless he is enticed 
to America! 

An account of the Bloch concerts has 
appeared in Mustcat America. Swit- 
zerland and Greece spoiled us by too 
acute an enjoyment, so that Holland, 
as personified by Mengelberg, who gave 


dull, hackneyed and unanimated pro- 
grams, fell rather flat. 
Winter Days Are Concert Days 


Winter days are concert days and 
columns could be filled with accounts of 
musical feasts. Three Americans have 
been welcomed. Beveridge Watson 
played the piano for us—compositions 
of Scarlatti, Mozart, Chopin, Debussy. 
Elizabeth Carrington sang melodies by 
Scarlatti, Monteverdi, Santoliquido, 
Reynaldo Hahn and three modest works 
by Anglo-American composers. Theo- 
date Johnson sang Mozart and Brahms 
and manifested Anglo-Saxon tendencies 
with Bax, Delius, Cyril Scott, and 
Roger Quilter. 

Now, why did these talented young 
people not take the trouble to give us 
what we expect from them: a revela- 
tion of modern American music, in 
piano and in song? We Latins are 
accused of rejecting trans-Atlantic mu- 
sic. But do we ever get a chance of 
hearing it and thus becoming acquainted 
with the wealth of contemporary vocal 
and instrumental compositions produced 
in the United States? Young American 
artists have a precious opportunity to 
bring us such a knowledge in the form 
of programs which should be half 
made up of the music of their mother 
country. 


Novelties by Zandonai 


Operatic novelties seem to have been 
“cornered” by Riccardo Zandonai. The 
Trentino maestro has carried off both 
La Scala in Milan. and the Teatro 
Reale in Rome. His operas are our 
only novelties. At La Scala, a one- 
act opera, Una Partita, deals with an 
episode in the life of Don Juan, necessi- 
tating Spanish atmosphere in scenery 
and score. In this brief drama, Don 
Juan seems a great deal luckier at cards 
than with lovely woman. Indeed, he is 
“let down” in a manner unworthy of his 
proverbial name and reputation: and his 
female prey escapes by poisoning her- 
self in the erand operatic manner, after 
an Ave Maria which might be unbear- 
able if anv one but lovely Rosa Raisa 
sang it. Una Partita does not seem 
likely to augment Zandonai'’s fame, but 
it endears Rosa Raisa to her faithful 
and admiring public. 

On the other hand, the Rome venture 
has revealed quite a new Zandonai with 
La Farsa Amorosa, which is practically 
an opera bouffe. It has met with imme- 
diate success, and it is easy to prophesy 

(Continued on page 15) 





A Scene in the Augusteo, When a Great Throng Heard the First Performance in Italy of Berlioz's Requiem, under Molinari, on April 18, 1926. The Augusteo Recently Celebrated 
Its Twenty-fifth Birthday 
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San Remo Becomes Centre of Operatic and Choreographic Art 





Creation of New Ballets Is Fea- 
ture of Season Under Votto 
and Anita Colombo — Mali- 
piero’s Finto Arlechino Re- 
ceives Acclaim on First Local 
Hearing—Performances Main- 
tained on High Level 


AN REMO, ITALY, April 1— 
Thanks to the inspiration of Com- 
mendatore De Sanctis, who rules the 
Municipal Casino with a Napoleonic 
hand, San Remo has become a centre for 
music, for opera, the ballet, scenic art 
and all that pertains to the theatre. 
The choice of a manager for this en- 
terprise showed wisdom. Anita Co- 
lombo, formerly general director of La 
Scala in Milan, has the same duties 
here. The conductor is Antonino Votto, 





Crimella, Milan 


Cia Fornaroli, Formerly of La Scala, Now 
Ballet Mistress at San Remo 


who was associated with Arturo Tos- 
canini at La Scala for years. Also from 
La Scala has come Cia Fornaroli, prima 
ballerina, who brought the best of her 
pupils and has given some fourteen new 
ballets of her own creation. 

Guido Salvini, a grandson of the 
renowned tragedian, Tomaso Salvini, is 
not only an admirable producer but one 
of Italy’s finest scenic artists. He is 
assisted by Titina Rota, who made a 
brilliant success of costume designing 
at La Scala. Both these artists will co- 
operate with Max Reinhardt in his pro- 
duction of A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream at the Florence Festival. 


Creating Intimate Art 


With a company of this distinctive 
ability, with music furnished by the best 
of our contemporary composers and the 
opportunity to develop a wide outlook 
in the relation of chamber music and 
symphonic works to the dance, there is 
chance for the creation of intimate 
Italian ballets of a high order. 

The most popular of the ballets has 
been a stage version of Gli Ucelli (The 
Birds) by Respighi, with the story de- 
vised by Claudio Guastala, who has 
often been the composer’s librettist. Sec- 
ond in popular favor came I] Galante 
Tiratore by Antonio Veretti, one of our 
youngest composers. Here is a ballet 
rich in fantastic imagination, which is 
adaptable not only to music but to the 
scenic art as well. I am sure that II 
Galante Tiratore will find its way into 





The Stage of the Municipal Casino at San Remo as It Appeared When the Ballet Gave as Performance Based on Pizzetti's Concerto 
dell’Estate 


the repertoire of many theatres outside 
Italy. 

Franco Alfano, mindful of his native 
Naples, composed a ballet entitled Ve- 
suvio, based on popular airs and full 
of animation, if lacking in novelty. Piz- 
zetti’s Concerto dell’Estate lent itself 





Guido Salvini, San Remo's Regisseur and 
Scenic Artist 


admirably to a ballet which was not so 
much danced as postured. Other com- 
posers who have participated in the San 
Remo venture are Pick-Mangiagalli, 
Santoliquido, Alceo Toni and Cesare 
Sonzogno. 

Following a successful series of bal- 
lets, the opera season was recently be- 
gun. The opening night saw ancient and 
modern (not hymns) but Pergolesi’s 
adorable La Serva Padrona, perfectly 
staged and sung and resembling an old 
print in its pictorial effect, and G. Fran- 
cesco Malipiero’s II Finto Arlecchino 
(The False Harlequin) in which the 
modern spirit lives in the guise of Eigh- 
teenth Century Venice. 

The latter work received an immedi- 
ate and warm welcome from an audience 





Anita Colombo, Formerly General Manager 
at La Scala, Who Fills a Like Position at 
San Remo 


which heard it for the first time. 
Scenery and costumes were true and 
splendid realizations of the atmosphere 
of old Venice and were in ideal accord- 
ance with the intentions of the author. 

Many operas are promised, and in 
great variety, from Rabaud’s Marouf to 


Antonino Votto, Conductor for the San Remo 
Season of Opera and Ballet 


Strauss’s Adriane auf Naxos, with a 
goodly sprinkling of such proven favor- 
ites as Madama Butterfly. 

The only sad thought is that the 
season will end at Easter, but we hope 
to enjoy another series of the same kind 
next year. A. W. 





Prof. Hugo Heermann Celebrates 
Eighty-ninth Birthday 

MeRAno, Itaty, April 1.—Prof. 
Hugo Heermann, noted German violin- 
ist, celebrated his eighty-ninth birthday 
here. A friend of Brahms, and a stu- 
dent of Vieuxtemps, de Bériot and 
Meerts, Prof. Heermann did much to 
popularize Max Reger’s music in 
Europe and introduced Brahms’s Violin 
Concerto to America. In Frankfort, 
his quartet had the renowned ’cellist, 
Hugo Becker, as an associate. Mr. 
Becker, also living in Merano, recently 
celebrated his seventieth birthday. 

Three of Prof. Heermann’s children 
live in the United States. Emil, violin- 
ist, is concertmaster of the Cincin- 


nati Symphony Orchestra. Walter, 
cellist, lives in the same city, where he 
has conducted summer concerts. Nor- 
bert, a painter, who married Elisabeth 
Alexander, authoress, lives in Wood- 
stock, N. Y. 

Prof. Heermann is now engaged in’ 
writing his memoirs. 





Molinari to Open Hollywood Bowl 


Los AnceE Es, April 5.—Bernardino 
Molinari will conduct the first concert 
this season in the Hollywood Bowl ac- 
cording to plans made public by Glenn 
M. Tindall, manager. It is expected 
that one dance program a week will be 
given during the series. H. D.C. 
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POLITICAL KERNEL IS FOUND IN BERLIN’S RIENZI 





Revival at State Opera, One 
Week After Elections, Chimes 
With Contemporary Spirit— 
Kapp, Assistant Director, Does 
Revisional Work Along Cau- 
tious Lines—Blech Conducts— 
Lorenz Has Title Role and 
Cast Includes American Sing- 
ers—Fidelio Given at Munici- 
pal Opera — Flesch Receives 
Ovation at Farewell—Klem- 
perer and Furtwingler Lead 
Concerts 


By GERALDINE DE CouRCY 


ERLIN, April 1—The revival of 
Rienzi at the State Opera on 
March 11, one week after the 


elections, could not have been more ex- 
pertly timed if all the heads of that 


august institution had been graced with 
the power of prophecy. By the deft iso- 
lation of a political kernel that chimes 
in perfectly with the contemporary 
spirit, the opera seemed made to order 


for the occasion and will undoubtedly 
enjoy unprecedented popularity as long 
as political fervor is at its present white 
heat. 

This time the State Opera played 
safe and entrusted the Wagner legacy 
to Dr. Julius Kapp, assistant director, 
who shares Ernest Newman’s eminent 
standing as a Wagnerian authority in 
excelsis. It was therefore a foregone 
conclusion that idolatrous experimenta- 
tion would be barred, and that any alter- 
ations in the interest of modernization 
would be carried out with the tender 
solicitations of a traditionalist. And 
nobody was disappointed. 

Kapp’s revisional work was along the 
same careful, cautious lines as that pre- 
viously undertaken on behalf of neg- 
lected works of Berlioz and Meyerbeer. 
His unvarying aim is dramatic effective- 
ness, and he strives to attain it by ex- 
cising all the superfluities and prolixi- 
ties that halt the even march of a cli- 
max in the verbose products of an ear- 
lier idiom, But his methods are never 
ruthless and were it not for the exe- 
getical notes with which he elucidates 
and justifies his revisions, it is hardly 
likely that the ordinary listener would 
be the wiser, especially in an unfamiliar 
work of the proportions of Rienzi. 


Oath Motive Is Deleted 


Wagner derived Rienzi’s political ac- 
tivities from the seed of personal re- 
venge for the brutal slaying of his 
young brother by mercenaries of the 
Nobili. Kapp felt that this detracted 
from the nobleness and grandeur of 
Rienzi’s ambition, so he deleted the 
Oath Motive and all the subsidiary ac- 
centuations of this idea in order to pro- 
ject the hero as an individual, fanatic- 
ally obsessed with the holiness and rec- 
titude of his political mission and will- 
ing to suffer any sacrifice to liberate his 
country and his people. The inference 
1S apparent. 

By eliminating the ballet, several repe- 
titions in the finales, and insignificant 
passages of lesser merit, Kapp man- 
aged to reduce the work to a duration 
of three and a half hours. The only 
addition was the insertion from the 
Dresden original of the role of the 
Herald in the scene of the Ambassadors, 
which has never appeared in any subse- 
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quent production. Kapp salvaged it for 
the sake of lucidity, and made other 
minor changes in this scene to throw 
clearer light on the causes leading to 
Rienzi’s repudiation by the Church. 


Old-fashioned Standards 


He was his own stage director and 
held so strictly to the standards of old- 
fashioned grand opera that even the 
handful of innovations in the staging 
made no startling impression. For in- 
stance, the Messengers of Peace were 
represented by an envoy while the re- 
mainder sang behind the scenes; in the 





battle scene only the helmets and armor 
of the dead Nobili bore witness to the 
latter’s extermination; and the first 
chorus was restricted to men’s voices 
as more consistent with reality and more 
conducive to climax. 

Max Lorenz, who is now a member 
of the ensemble, sang the title role with 
evident sincerity and looked the noblest 
Roman of them all, without, however, 
convincing any one that he wore the 
mantle of a Titascheck. Margarete 
Klose as Adriano and Violetta de 
Strozzi as Irene gave respectable per- 
formances that preserved the smooth 
balance of the well-prepared production. 
The two American members of the cast, 
Emanuel List as the Cardinal and Su- 
zanne Fischer as the Peace Messenger, 
had the temerity to do the best singing 
of the evening, while Leo Blech, another 
persona ingratissima, conducted with 
such enormous magnetism and enthu- 
siasm as to win for himself a tremen 
dous ovation in spite of the political 
head-winds and the presence in the 
house of important representatives of 
the new regime. 


For Patriotic Minds 


The next evening at the Municipal 
Opera, Fidelio was quickly warmed up 
to serve as a food for the patriotically 
minded who desired to observe the Na- 
tional Day of Mourning for the War 


Dead in comely operatic manner. It was 
not altogether a success, either as a 
vehicle for Anny Helm or as homage 
to Beethoven. But it gave the uniformed 
ranks in the audience an excuse for a 
patriotic demonstration that helped to 
swell the excitement of the week. 

Wilhelm Furtwangler’s seventh and 
eighth Philharmonic concerts were dedi- 
cated respectively to Brahms and Wag- 
ner, and preserved the popular keynote 
which delights the masses generally but 
confounds the pundits. 

For Brahms there were the Tragic 
Overture, the Fourth Symphony and an 


A Scene in the 
Fourth Act of the 
Berlin State Opera's 
Revival of Rienzi, 
Showing Max Lorenz 
in the Title Role 
and Violetta de 
Strozzi as irene. 
Dr. Julius Kapp 
Made the Revised 


Version 


eminently authen- 
tic performance 
of the Violin Con- 
certo by Carl 
Flesch, who re- 
cently celebrated 
his sixtieth anni- 
versary by an- 
nouncing his defi- 
nite retirement 
from public life 
after fulfilling this 
engagement. The 
vociferous expres- 
sions of admira- 
tion and esteem 
on the part of the public should move 
him to reconsider a decision chat would 
deprive Berlin of another of its most 
distinguished artists. 

The Wagner concert opened with 
Beethoven’s First Symphony and the 
Second Leonore Overture and closed 
with the Siegfried Idyl and the Tann- 
hauser Overture. The young Ukrainian 
pianist, Lubka Kolessa, linked the two 
halves of the program together by a 
scintillating performance of Liszt’s E 
Flat Concerto. 


Beethoven’s Mass Is Sung 


On the eve of his departure for a 
month’s engagements in Italy and the 
Balkans, Otto Klemperer and the Phil- 
harmonic Chorus gave an arresting 
performance of Beethoven’s Missa Sol- 
emnis with a quartet of soloists that in- 
cluded Kaete Heidersbach, Margarete 
Klose, Charles Kullman and Alexander 
Kipnis. In the three years that have 
intervened since Klemperer first essayed 
this work, he has acquired intensity 
and an objectivity that makes a pro- 
found impression no matter how much 
one may be inclined to question indi- 
vidual details. 

Georg Schumann, director of the 
Singakademie Chorus, took his forces 
through a new oratorio, Der Juengste 
Tag, by Otto Jochum, brother of the 
young Berlin conductor, which did not 





Leo Blech, Who Conducted the Performance 
of Wagner's Rienzi at the Berlin State Opera 


prove a very grateful undertaking. The 
work had the recommendation of a first 
prize at a recent festival in Frankfurt, 
but the first Berlin performance fur- 
nished little ground for hope that con- 
temporary oratorio literature has been 
greatly enriched by its acquisition. 


Pianists Make Debuts 


Dorel Handmann, the Roumanian 
pianist who is associated with Charlotte 
Gadski-Busch in her Opera School, 
gave a concert at the Singakademie to 
mark his formal entry into Berlin’s pro- 
fessional circles. A group of pieces by 
Max von Schillings provided the ele- 
ments of novelty in a program of other- 
wise stereotyped design which had os- 
tensibly been chosen to show off the 
young pianist’s highly developed tech- 
nique. 

Harold Rubens, a young pianist of 
eleven years, came over from London 
to prove to the Germans that all the 
youthful prodigies are not made in 
America. After an informal appear 
ance at the British Embassy for the 
special benefit of the Berlin critics, 
Master Rubens performed for the pub- 
lic at Bechstein Hall. A program of 
huge proportions, ranging from Dupuis 
and Mozart to Abram Chasins reveale:| 
astonishing technical gifts that have al 
ready been developed to a high point 
of proficiency by his teacher. Maria 
Levinskaya, a pupil of Godowsky. 

Among the many miscellaneous con- 
certs should be mentioned Anna Linde’s 
evening of cembalo music in the old 
Aula of the Berlin University that de- 
lighted a large public of lovers of old 
music, and a concert by Pierre Four- 
nier, a French ’cellist, who invoked 
memories of Casals through the excep- 
tional artistry of his performance. 





St. Matthew Passion to Be Given at 
Juilliard School 


Bach’s The Passion According to St. 
Matthew will be performed at the Juil- 
liard Graduate School on the evenings 
of April 12 and 13 under the baton of 
Albert Stoessel. Students will form the 
chorus and orchestra. The following 
students will have the solo parts: Jose- 
phine Antoine, Margaret Olson, Wil- 
lard Young, Julius Huehn and Ray- 
mond Middleton on April 12; Florence 
Vickland, Janice Kraushaar, Charles 
Haywood, Harold Boggess and George 
Newton on April 13. Viola Peters will 
play the harpsichord, and George Volkel 
the organ. 
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Dear MusIcAL AMERICA: 


What was probably the fastest per- 
formance of the Haydn Serenade on 
record was given by the Manhattan 
String Quartet on one tremulous oc- 
casion during their recent tour of 
Texas. The boys had played the work 
(a tempo) at their concert in Kings- 
ville, a little town near the southern 
border of the state, and were up in their 
rooms packing hurriedly—their train 
to the next engagement left at 12:30— 
when suddenly a strange apparition 
confronted Julius Shaier, the violist. 
Strange to Mr. Shaier, but it seems that 
exuberant cowbows clad in traditional 
chaps and sombrero, traditionally merry 
from the juice of the still, are not so 
foreign to Kingsville. To complete the 
picture, there was also the traditional 
pistol, and it was pointed directly at 
Mr. Shaier’s nose. This was at 12:10. 

The visitor was not only exhilarated 
with firewater, but with Haydn as well. 
He was accompanied by two Texas la- 
dies and a Mexican, whose spirits were 
also high, and who were potential music 
lovers. 

“You boys get together and play me 
that there piece you played tonight,” 
the cowboy commanded. “I sure liked 
that piece.” 

“But—b-but our 
mered Mr. Shaier. 

“T’ll hold the train—you git busy and 
play.” 

His arguments were convincing 
enough. At their point, he marshalled 
Mr. Shaier into the room where Rach- 
mael Weinstock and Harris Danziger 
were strapping suitcases—Oliver Edel, 
the ’cellist, had gone downstairs to pay 
the hotel bill—and convinced them, too. 
Their memory playing, for which they 
are noted, stood them in good stead 
here. When Mr. Edel came back, he 
was amazed to see his confréres hud- 
dled togetter, huddled over their in- 
struments to protect their bodies from 
the force of demonstrated argument, 
and playing the Haydn Serenade—mi- 
nus ‘cello part—at a tempo that stood 
not upon its allegros. 

Fast or slow, the performance satis- 
fied the audience., And, whooping with 
the pure joy that music brings to the 
savage breast, the Haydn fans escorted 
their victims to the train, protesting 
their gratitude, begging not to be for- 
gotten. 

“As if we could forget,” murmured 
Mr. Shaier as the train pulled out, wip- 
ing his brow, still pale with the strain of 
unrehearsed performance. 

One of my imps heard the story, and 


t-train—” stam- 
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suggests that while the cowboy’s method 
of getting an encore is a good one, it 
might also be used to suppress encores 
that were not wanted. 

* * * 


I’m glad to see Charles L. Wagner as 
active as ever in the concert manage- 
ment field, with a fine list of outstanding 
artists and an enthusiasm that is in- 
fectious. 

Wagner knows the concert business 
from A to Z. What is more he knows 
the road, the business of traveling, mak- 
ing the most of every day while out on 
the road, the towns where his stars can 
be sold and the places which can not af- 
ford his type of artist. He had, as you 
know, the biggest audiences for John 
McCormack, when that great artist was 
under his management, and for Galli- 
Curci, too. And now he is presenting 
John Charles Thomas for next year and 
Sigrid Onegin and Mischa Elman and 
he is doing the booking for Rosa 
Ponselle by arrangement with her per- 
sonal manager, Libbie Miller. I’d like 
to be Wagner when he arrives in a town 
with such things to offer. And don’t 
think I have named them all. For there’s 
that great pianist, Gieseking, the lovely 
Doris Kenyon in her fascinating cos- 
tume recitals, Frances Alda of Metro- 
politan fame and the Spanish dancer, 
Teresina, who is said to be a marvel. 

Associated with him is Lulu G. Breid. 
another experienced manager of big con- 
cert attractions, who for many years was 
a power in the R. E. Johnston office and 
whose knowledge of the concert business 
is a profound one. 

Wagner, you know, did quite a lot of 
producing in the theatre in recent years, 
though he never gave up his concert 
management. He knows the theatre as 
well as he does the concert hall. But 
it isn’t because he has produced plays 
that he is so adroit in management. He 
always had the real sense of showman- 
ship and that is why he became one of 
the leading concert managers. His be- 
lief in his artists’ ability is tremendous. 
His presentation of an artist is unique. 
It is always that of the showman, who 
realizes that a concert is not just music 
well sung or played by an artist. It is 
something more. The showman Wagner 
supplies the more. . . 

* * * 


[It is curious to note that in the total 
of operatic performances given in Ger- 
many during the vear ending last July, 
the first place was not won by a Ger- 
man, but by the Italian Verdi, who had 
1,420 representations. Wagner fell 
thirty-five behind with only 1,385. Puc- 
cini was third with 793. These figures 
correspond to a large extent with those 
of our own opera house. 

Still more curiously, the work at the 
head of the list was Offenbach’s Tales 
of Hoffman which was given 358 times. 
Aida and Carmen came next, tying, with 
281 performances. Der Freischiitz, the 
first German opera on the list, had only 
272 hearings and Wagner does not ap- 
pear until eighth place, and then with 


Tannhauser ! 
* * * 


I’m afraid I cannot agree wholly with 
your Paris correspondent who holds that 
the symbolist movement in literature 
is directly due to Wagner, in spite of 
the fact that the poetic and literary in- 
surgents in France were early devotees 
of his music. 

True, Tannhauser was sung in Paris 
in 1861, and there is the amusing story 
of the pilgrimage to Munich, led by 
Judith Gautier to hear the Rheingold 
premiere, eight years later. 

As a matter of fact, the symbolist 
movement in literature, that is, the 
movement in which the sound of the 


word has equal or greater significance 
than the meaning, had its inception in 
the United States in the poetry of Edgar 
Allen Poe. It is a fact that the idea 
made little or no headway in this coun- 
try and that the French poets, Baude- 
laire especially, were the first to recog- 
nize its significance. Poetry in the 
U. S. A. in those days was more or less 
in the hands of New England, and 
Lowell who now hardly exists at all 
save in high schools, referred sneer- 
ingly to Poe as “that jingle man down 
South.” 

The “Parnassians” as they were 
called, took fire from Poe, and Verlaine 
followed Baudelaire with the idea, and 
the amazing and equivocal Arthur Rim- 
baud carried it to its highest fruition in 
his Les Illuminations published when 
he was still in his ‘teens. It was Rim- 
baud who assigned color to each vowel 
sound, and quit writing for good and 
disappeared for years when eighteen or 
thereabouts. Mallarmé is a good exam- 
ple but not the only one, and to the 
average person he is preserved less in 
his poem, L’Aprés-midi d'un Faune, 
than in Debussy’s music suggested by it. 

Maeterlinck had his fling in his early 
work Serres Chaudes wherein sentences 
carrying no meaning whatever are 
strung together. For example, in trans- 
lation, “Swans beneath a poisoned 
bridge and brass bands beneath the win- 
dows of incurables with war ships 
stranded in a canal,” and “They gave 
a little féte the other day in the suburbs 
of my soul.” The movement reached its 
reductio ad absurdum in Gertrude Stein 
and her prose poems with the fruity title 
of Tender Buttons. 

All this is a far cry from the logic 
of a Wagner score, or from Poe’s Ula- 
lume, but all insurgents in all arts pay 
their penalty in the hosts of cheap imi- 
tators they let loose on the world. 

As George Moore said, “If Raphael 
were brought face-to-face with the Bou- 
guereau Madonna, he would say: ‘I am 
responsible for that!” 


* . a 


I made an error last time when I 
wrote you that that great music lover 
and accomplished amateur Edwin T. 
Rice was now vice-president of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony. Mr. 
Rice is assistant treasurer of that or- 
ganization. I append this in the inter- 
est of accuracy, which is to me as impor- 
tant a thing as any in journalism, and 
elsewhere, too, if the truth is to be made 
known. 

. > * 

In the Toscanini box in Carnegie 
Hall during the concerts of the Beeth- 
oven Cycle now being® given on con- 
secutive Sundays since March 26, one 
of my imps spied Samuel Chotzinoff, 
pianist, former music critic of the 
World and novelist and playwright in 
later years. 

Can it be that Samuel is attending 
these Beethoven ministrations as 
penance during Lent for having written 
that amazing novel Eroica a few years 
ago? How guilty he must feel at having 
put forth that book, which despite its 
having been issued by one of the most 
enterprising and successful of the newer 
book publishers, passed by unnoticed 
and had as cool a reception as any book 
in many a day! 

. * * 


They did a lovely thing at the Radio 
City Music Hall last week in offering 
Oscar Wilde’s beautiful story, The 
Young King, visualized in an adaptation 
by John Murray Anderson. The stage 
settings were beautiful ones by Clark 
Robinson, the costumes by Vincente 
Minelli were superb and the story was 
read by that great actress, Margaret 
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When Howard Hanson's Opera, Merry Mount, 

Is Sung in Concert Form—its World Premiere 

—at the Ann Arbor Festival Next Month, 

Frederick Jagel of the Metropolitan Will 

Have the Leading Tenor Role. He Was 

a Soloist in Rimsky-Korsakoff's Kitej at 
Last Year's Festival 








Anglin, as she sat at one side of the 
stage. The part of The Young King 
was well mimed by Arthur Mahoney. 
In six scenes the story was enacted 
tellingly, with the fine chorus and the 
orchestra doing their part under the 
skilled baton of my good friend Erno 
Rapee. The music, specially composed 
by Henry Sullivan, a name new to me 
in the composers’ list, was not striking 
in itself, but it seemed quite appropriate, 
which is, when all is said and done, the 
‘function of incidental music. There 
was one interpolation, the processional 
to the cathedral, for which they used 
Gounod’s stirring March from The 
Queen of Sheba. 

I am happy that the management 
made this production along such artistic 
lines. It certainly lent a pleasant con- 
trast to the routine sort of thing offered 
in moving picture theatres these days 
I suggest that the management consider 
producing such things as Poe’s The 
Raven with Arthur Bergh’s beautiful 
incidental music, Tennyson’s Enoch 
Arden with Richard Strauss’s music, 
or Longfellow’s King Robert of Sicily 
with the music that Rossetter G. Cole 
composed for David Bispham some 
years ago. All of these, and many 
others, too, would lend themselves to 
stage adaptation. 

Then, too, there are many fine choral 
works, which have been but infrequently 
heard. These might be given at the 
Music Hall in stage versions, bringing 
out the dramatic side of stories. The 
field is a fertile one. All it needs is 
investigation. 

— 


The secret of turning things to 
gold is not by any means, an unknown 
one to operatic tenors, but few of them 
have been as practical about it as Carl 
Jorn, who for a number of years was 
the leading German tenor of the Metro- 
politan. Mr. Jérn went to Colorado 
to sing several years ago and decided 
to see what he could do as a gold miner. 
He is now at the head of his own min- 
ing company. May he prove as succesg- 
ful a gold digger as he was a singer, 
hopes your 
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Eyes of Musicians 





Toscanini Signs Appeal To Put 
Art Before Politics—Kreisler 
Urges Him to Keep Bayreuth 
Engagement — von Schillings 
Succeeds Ebert as Head of 
Berlin Civic Opera — Other 
Changes 


ITH almost daily reports received 

of further changes for religious 
or political reasons in the direction of 
artistic institutions in Germany under 
the new regime, much interest has been 
stirred in New York by the possible 
effect of the present situation on the 
engagement of Arturo Toscanini to con- 
duct at Bayreuth. Mr. Toscanini has 
remained silent with respect to reports 
that he might not go to Bayreuth, but 
Max Smith, his personal representative 
in this country, has denied emphatically 
that the conductor has canceled or 
altered his plans. These, if carried out, 
will take him to Germany in June to 
prepare for eight performances of Die 
Meistersinger and five of Parsifal at the 
Wagner semi-centennial festival in July. 
Incidentally, it was pointed out that a 
new rehearsal room has been built for 
Mr. Toscanini’s use in the quarters 
which he will occupy next to Wahn- 
fried, the Wagner home. Winifred 
Wagner has issued a denial to the Ger- 
man press of reports that Toscanini has 
refused to conduct. 


Whether some action may be taken 
in Germany to precipitate an issue was 
a subject of much discussion in New 
York. At the urging of some of his 
colleagues in America, Mr. Toscanini 
on April 1 signed a cable appeal to 
Adolf Hitler, the German Chancellor, 
in behalf of artists'in Germany ousted 
or otherwise adversely affected by the 
policies of the Nazi government. In 
authorizing his signature, Mr. Tosca- 
nini requested that his name be placed 
first among the signers. The plan of 
the appeal is understood to have origi- 
nated with Artur Bodanzky, conductor 
at the Metropolitan, and to have been 
carried forward by Berthold Neuer, 
vice president of William Knabe & Co. 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor of the 
Detroit Symphony, addressed a letter 
to Mr. Toscanini, pointing out that his 
name would carry more weight in Ger- 
many than that of any other musician 
in America, and reminding him of his 
own difficulty with Fascists in Italy, at 
the time of the Bologna incident; of the 
protests then made in his behalf by 
musicians prominent in America; and 
of the refusal of Serge Koussevitzky, 
conductor of the Boston Symphony, to 
conduct a concert at La Scala in Milan 
because of the indignities declared to 
have been directed at an _ illustrious 
brother in art. The letter asked Mr. 
Toscanini if, in view of the “insults to 
which such colleagues” as Bruno Wal- 
ter and Fritz Busch “have been sub- 
jected’ he “would lend the glamor” of 
his “international fame to the Bay- 
reuth festival.” Mr. Toscanini made no 
public reply, except to authorize the 
affixing of his name at the head of the 
list of signers of the appeal. 


Text of Appeal to Hitler 


The cablegram to Chancellor Hitler 
follows: 


Chancellor Hitler, 
Berlin, Germany, 
Your Excellency: 


The undersigned artists, who live and execute 
their art in the United States of America, feel 
the moral obligation to appeal to your excellency 
to put a st to the persecutions of their col- 
leagues in Germeay or tical or religious 
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Turned to New Regime in Germany 





Max von Schillings, Noted German Conductor 
and Composer, Named Head of Civic Opera 
in Berlin 


reasons. We beg you to consider that the artist 
all over the world is estimated for his talent 
alone and not for his national or religious con- 
victions. : 

We are convinced that such persecutions as 
take place in Germany at present are not based 
on your instructions and that it cannot possibly 
be your desire to damage the high cultural es- 
teem Germany, until now, has been enjoying in 
the eyes of the whole civilized world. 


Hoping that this our appeal in behalf of our 
colleagues will not be allowed to pass 
we are, 

Respectfully yours, 

Arturo Toscanini, Walter Damrosch, Frank 
Damrosch, Serge Koussevitzky, Artur Bodan- 
zky, Harold Bauer, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Charles 
Martin Loeffler, Fritz Reiner, Rubin Goldmark, 
Alfred Hertz. 


The question then arose as to how this 
appeal would be received in the inner 
Nazi circles in Germany. A dispatch 
from Berlin dated April 4 was printed in 
several New York newspapers stating 
that the all-German broadcasting station 
had directed that no compositions or 
phonograph recordings by the signers of 
the cablegram be used on any program. 
It also was ordered that no musical pro- 
gram be rebroadcast from any concert 
or opera with which any of these men is 
identified in any way. 


Kreisler Issues Statement 


This was followed April 5 by a state- 
ment from Fritz Kreisler in which the 
famous Austrian violinist urged that 
Mr. Toscanini go to Bayreuth “as an 
ambassador of peace and harbinger of 
good will.” He declared what had hap- 
pened in Germany was like a “telluric 
or cosmic upheaval,” with passions tem- 
porarily beyond control. “I believe,” he 
said, “that the artists who are responsi- 
ble for the moral pressure put on Mr. 
Toscanini are acting in defiance of the 
very principle which they purpose to 
defend. Namely: inviolability of artistic 
utterance under all circumstances and 
its removal above the sphere of political 
influence.” Continuing, he expressed the 
opinion “that no other interpretation 
could be put on the’ maestro’s decision 
to go to Bayreuth than that of his manly 
and courageous determination to carry 
out his artistic obligations under all cir- 
cumstances, and his desire to uphold the 
artist’s prerogative of being a herald 
of love and a messenger of good will 
from men to men and nation to nation.” 

Each appearance of Mr. Toscanini on 
the podium at Carnegie Hall since the 
dispatch of the cablegram to Chancellor 
Hitler was attended by demonstrations 
transcending the greeting of applause 
ordinarily given him at his concerts. 


Bruno Walter in Holland 


From Amsterdam, Holland, word was 
received of the friendly greeting there 


given to Bruno Walter, who has taken 
over some of the concerts of the Con- 
certgebouw because of the illness of its 
regular conductor, Willem Mengelberg. 
The most important developments in 
Germany seem to have been the appoint- 
ment of Max von Schillings as intend- 
ant of the Civic Opera in Berlin, in suc- 
cession to Dr. Carl Ebert, recently 
ousted; and the removal of Max Rein- 
hardt from his post as director of the 
Deutsches Theatre in Berlin, where he 
had sponsored musical productions as 
well as dramas. In Dresden, Dr. Paul 
Adolph has succeeded Dr. Ruecker as 
intendant. In Chemnitz, an actor, Karl 
Stein, has taken over the post until the 
political overturn filled by Hanns Hart- 
mann. Otto Krauss, who has been act- 
ing intendant at the Berlin Civic Opera, 
has been appointed general intendant of 
the Wirttemberg State Theatre in 
Stuttgart. A concert that was to have 
been conducted by Otto Klemperer in 
Berlin has been called off. Klemperer 
is at present in Italy. Concerts sched- 
uled for Issay Dobrowen in Nuremberg 
have been canceled. 


Others Deposed 


In addition to the intendants and con- 
ductors reported as ousted in the last 
issue of Musica America, those dis- 
missed have included Eugen Szenkar 
of Cologne, Josef Tournau of Frank- 
fort, Hans Waag of the Baden State 
theatres, Oskar Holger of Bad Hom- 
burg, Herbert Maisch and Josef Rosen- 
stock of Mannheim, the last of these 
for a brief time a conductor at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House in New York. 


Dr. Heinz Unger, who for eight years 
has conducted the Berlin Philharmonic 
concerts of the Society of the Friends 
of Music in Berlin, has been notified 
that in the future the orchestra will no 
longer be at his disposition. The offi- 
cers of the Society have therefore de- 
cided to suspend all further activities of 
this organization for the present. 





Géta Ljungberg Sails to Fulfill European 
Engagements 


G6ta Ljungberg, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera, sailed on April 1. 
She will make a concert tour of Sweden, 
going first to Stockholm. After this she 
will visit Germany, where she will sing 
at the Zoppot Festival on the North 
Sea. Later engagements are to be as 
guest in operatic performances in Dres- 
den and Prague. 





A. Walter Kramer to Speak at Pennsyl- 
vania Federation Meeting 


PittspuRGH, April 5.—At the annual 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Federation 
of Music Clubs, Mrs. T. C. Donovan, 
president, in Pittsburgh on April 25, 
one of the principal speakers will be A. 
Walter Kramer, Editor of Musica. 
America. A concert program will be 
given at a luncheon for the delegates, 
who will attend from all over the state. 





Elsa Hilger and Dan Gridley Applauded 

Newark, N. J., April 5.—The final 
concert in the Newark Music Founda- 
tion’s series was heard in Wallace Hall 
on March 20 by an audience that com- 
bined discrimination with enthusiasm. 
Elsa Hilger, ‘cellist, and Dan Gridley, 
tenor, were the soloists. Miss Hilger 
chose works by Tchaikovsky and 
Haydn. Mr. Gridley sang music by 
Peri, Brahms and Wagner. Greta Hil- 
ger and Edwin McArthur accompanied. 

P. G. 


BOSTON PREPARING 
ITS BRAHMS TRIBUTE 


Festival Programs by Orchestra, 
Soloists and Choral Groups 
Published 


Boston, April 5.—Programs for the 
Brahms Festival to be held on April 26, 
27, 28, 29 and 30 in celebration of the 
com r’s centenary are now made 
public. The concerts will be given by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, as- 
sisted by the Hagvard Glee Club, Dr. 
Archibald T. Davison, conductor, and 
the Radcliffe Choral Society, which is 
conducted by G. Wallace Woodworth. 
Soloists are to be Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
Jeannette Vreeland, David Blair Mc- 
Closky, Richard Burgin, Jean Lefranc, 
Jean Bedetti, Jean Cauhapé, Robert 
Gunderson and Jestis Maria Sanroma. 

The programs will be given in Sym- 
phony Hall, with the exception of the 
list arranged for Thuysday evening, 
which is to be heard in Sanders The- 
atre, Harvard University. The schedule 
is as follows: 

+ ¥ecee 4 Haydn. = = for violin and 


‘cello in A Minor, Messrs Burgin and Bedetti. 
Symphony No. 4 in E Minor. 

Thursday afternoon, April 27. Sonata for 
violin and piano in A, Messrs Burgin and San- 
roma. ——- with piano, Miss Vreeland. Liebes- 
lieder W o” mixed chorus. Quintet for 





Variations on 


* 


ursday evening. April 27. Academic 
Concerto for violin and 
in and Bedetti. Symphony 


Friday afternoon. April 28. Academic Festi- 
val Overture. Concerto No. 2 in B Fiat for 
a 0, Mr. Gabrilowitsch. Symphony No. 1 in 


_ Sunday afternoon. April 30. Requiem; solo- 
ists, Miss Vreeland and Mr. McClosky. 





Fund for Metropolitan 
Increases to $270,000 
(Continued from page 3) 


Arbor May Festival, was originally pro- 
jected for the Metropolitan two seasons 
ago, but was not completed in time. 
When produced, Merry Mount will be 
the fifteenth opera by an American com- 
poser given at the Metropolitan, all 
under Giulio Gatti-Casazza’s manage- 
ment. The libretto is by Richard Stokes, 
former music critic of the New York 
Evening World. 


Linda di Chamounix has never been 
sung at the Metropolitan. It was first 
given in this country at the Astor Place 
Opera House in 1848, six years after 
its original production in Vienna. The 
role of Linda was a favorite with Ade- 
lina Patti, and the last New York pro- 
duction of the opera was at the old 
Academy of Music with Patti as the 
heroine. 





Renowned Artists to Give Benefit for 
Musicians in Montreal 


MontTrReEAL, April 5.—Ellen Ballon, 
Rose Bampton, Richard Crooks, Ezio 
Pinza and Wilfred Pelletier will take 
part in a gala concert for the benefit 
of the relief fund of the Musicians’ Fed- 
eration of Montreal in Lowe’s Theatre 
on April 19. Miss: Ballon will play 
Saint-Saéns’s Second Concerto for 
piano, and Mr. Pelletier will conduct an 
orchestra of ninety in works by Wag- 
ner and Debussy. Operatic arias are 
to be sung by Miss Bampton, Mr. 
Crooks and Mr. Pinza. Notes on the 
program are written by Olin Downes, 
music critic of the New York Times. 
The concert is being arranged by W. 
F. Shepherd. 
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A Triumvirate of Artists Does Its Bit for Charity | 








When Sergei Rachmaninoff and Fritz Kreisler, Two of the Music World's Most Luminous Stars, Played with the Musicians Emergency Aid 
Orchestra under the Veteran Walter Damrosch at Madison Square Garden Recently, They Did Not Look Quite So Grim as the Cartoonist 





Here Portrays Them, But Were Undoubtedly Grave and Serious in the Service of Their Art and the Cause for Which They Performed 


BUFFALO PROGRAMS 
ARE MUCH ENJOYED 


Orchestra Continues to Present 
Concerts That Stir Keen 
Enthusiasm 


BurFraLo. April 5.—The Buffalo 
Civic Orchestra continues on its tri- 
umphant way under the leadership of 
John Ingram. The ensemble has won 
new praise for its admirable work in 


the Saturday afternoon symphonic con- 
certs and for the Sunday evening “pop” 
programs, for which Mr. Ingram 
chooses lists that are remarkably good. 

The Don Cossack Russian Male 
Chorus, led by Serge Jaroff, visited 
Buffalo for the second time in the Phil- 
harmonic Concert Series under Zorah 
B. Berry’s local management. This 
series, given in the Buffalo Consistory, 
closed on March 23 with a recital by 
Lily Pons, who was acclaimed with en- 
thusiasm. 

The student recital of the Juilliard 
Music School Series, given fortnightly 
in the concert hall of Denton, Cottier & 
Daniels, was graced on March 20 by 
Sascha Gorodnitzki, guest artist; who 
played several piano works to the de- 
light of the students and their teachers. 

In the evening the Budapest String 
Quartet played here for the third con- 
secutive season under the auspices of 
the Buffalo Symphony Society. Works 
by Beethoven, Brahms and Grieg were 
given with artistry. 


Mary M. Howarp 
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Music Dinner Is Given by American 
Woman's Association 

William Arms Fisher ®as guest of 
honor at the music dinner given by 
the American Woman's Association in 
its Club House on March 27, and spoke 
on Music in a Changing World. Fea- 
tured with him on the program were 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, composer and 
pianist, Gena Branscombe, composer 
and conductor, Sara Sokolsky-Freid, 
pianist, and Grace La Mar, contralto. 

Miss Branscombe conducted the 
AWA Choral Group, which sang her 
Maples, The Year's at the Spring by 
Mrs. Beach, and Mr. Fisher’s arrange- 
ment of Purcell’s Passing By. Mme. 
Sokolsky-Freid played works by Alkan 
and Mrs. Beach, and the Wagner-Liszt 
Liebestod. Songs by Miss Branscombe, 
Mrs. Beach and Mr. Fisher were ad- 
mirably sung by Miss La Mar. 





Aaron Copland Joins Board of League 
Aaron Copland has become a member 
of the executive board of the League of 
Composers. The board is made up as 
follows: Mrs. Arthur M. Reis, chair- 
man; Thaddeus Hoyt Ames, treasurer; 
Marion Bauer, Louis Gruenberg, Fred- 
erick Jacobi, Minna Lederman, Lazare 
Saminsky and Alexander Smallens. 





British Conductors Arrive En Route 
to Canada 

York Bowen, of' the Royal Academy 
of Music in London, Dr. J. F. Staton, 
conductor and organist of Chesterfield, 
and George R. Dudds, conductor of 
Newcastle, England, arrived in New 
York'on March 30 on the Olympic en 
route to Canada, where they will be 
judges at festivals held in the western 
provinces. 


JARECKI LEADS OPERA 
IN POLISH CENTRE 


Production of Eugene Onegin in Stani- 
slawow Receives Plaudits in 
Recent Performance 


STANISLAWOW, PoLanpb, April 1.— 
A production of Tchaikovsky’s Eugene 
Onegin at the Opera here under the 
conductorship of Tadeusz Jarecki, was 
received with great enthusiasm by 
critics and public alike. Mr. Jarecki, 
who was engaged in September as di- 
rector of the Opera and Conservatory 
here, is a naturalized American who 
resided for more than ten years in New 
York. 

Among the operas listed in the reper- 
toire which Mr. Jarecki intends to in- 
troduce in Stanislawow, besides the 
usual Polish works which are little 
known outside the country, are Louise, 
La Bohéme, The Bartered Bride, The 
Tales of Hoffmann, Janacek’s Jenufa 
and Weinberger’s Schwanda. 

Mr. Jarecki’s String Quartet, Op. 
21, which was awarded the Coolidge 
Prize several years ago, has been per- 
formed again this season both in Lwow 
and in Warsaw. Louise Llewellyn 
Jarecka, wife of the composer, will 
make her debut in a Polish opera, An 
Old Tale, by Zielenski in the month of 
April. 








Paderewski Heard in White Plains 

Ware Prarns, N. Y., April 5.—An 
enthusiastic audience numbering more 
than 4,000 persons heard the Chopin 
program played by Paderewski in the 
County Centre on March 24. The re- 
cital was under the sponsorship of the 
Westchester County Recreation Com- 
mission. 
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AMERICAN PROGRAM 
GIVEN IN ROCHESTER 


Native Composers’ Series Ends 
for Current Season with 
Novelties 


Rocuester, April 5.—The twenty- 
ninth concert in the American Com- 
posers’ Series was given in the East- 
man Theatre on the evening of March 
31, Dr. Howard Hanson conducting the 
Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra in 
three first local performances and in his 
own Romantic Symphony. 


Works new to Rochester were Philip 
James’s suite, Station WGZBX, which 
won the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany’s competition last year; the Gusi- 
koff-Machan American Concerto for 
violin, with Alexander Leventon as so- 
loist; and the tone poem, Fuji in the 
Sunset Glow, by Bernard Rogers. 


The big audience enjoyed the clever 
and extremely well-orchestrated suite by 
Mr. James. The concerto represents 
the combined work of Michel Gusikoff 
and Benjamin Machan (the latter was 
connected with the Eastman Theatre 
for two years), and is attractive. Mr. 
Leventon acquitted himself excellently. 
His tone was warm and full, and his in- 
terpretation sympathetic. 


Tone Poem Is Atmospheric 


Mr. Rogers’s Fuji in the Sunset Glow 
was composed in England in 1925 and 
first played in New York by the New 
York Symphony Orchestra under Wal- 
ter Damrosch. It is atmospheric music 
of a pleasing sort, and the composer 
was present to receive the warm ap- 
plause it aroused. 


Dr. Hanson’s symphony stands repe- 
tition well. The audience gave him an 
ovation at its close. The symphony was 
broadcast on a coast-to-coast hook-up, 
and in order to have it performed ex- 
actly on time, Dr. Hanson inserted an- 
other work in the first half of the pro- 
gram so as not to make the intermission 
too long. The additional composition 
was Griffes’s The Pleasure Dome of 
Kubla Khan, which had received pre- 
vious hearings on these programs. 

The concert was free, as is usual with 
the series. It was the third and last of 
the season. Mary Ertz WIti 





Naumburg Foundation Awards Are 
Bestowed on Two Musicians 


Catherine Carver, pianist, and Harry 
Katzman, violinist, are winners in the 
Walter W. Naumburg Musical Founda- 
tion’s ninth annual series of competi- 
tive auditions and will be awarded New 
York debut recitals in the season of 
1933-34. 


Miss Carver is a native of Colorado. 
She graduated from the Institute of 
Musical Art in New York, and for the 
last three years has studied with Carl 
Friedberg at the Juilliard School of 
Music. Mr. Katzman was born in Rus- 
sia. He won a scholarship in Chicago 
with Leopold Auer, and after the lat- 
ter’s death continued his studies with 
Louis Persinger. 


Judges in the auditions were Walter " 
Spalding of Harvard University, chair- 
man; Wallace Goodrich, director of the 
New England Conservatory of Music, 
Boston; Bruce Simonds, Yale Univer- 
sity School of Music, and Adolfo Betti. 

One hundred and thirty-seven appli- 
cations were received and twenty-two 
candidates were selected during the 
course of the preliminary auditions con- 
ducted by the National Music League. 
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Six Orchestras Provide New York's Symphonic Fare 





Five Local and One Visiting 
Organization Heard During 
Fortnight—Toscanini Begins 


Beethoven Series and Also De- 
lights with Mozart’s Childish 
Symphony—Ormandy Presents 
Sowerby Work with Philadel- 
phians—Golschmann and Asla- 
noff Heard as Guest Leaders 


ITH five orchestras playing music 
W from Mozart’s symphony com 
at the age of nine, down to works by con- 
temporary Americans, New York has had 
unusual orchestral opportunities during the 
past fortnight. James P. Dunn conducted 
his Variations on Drink To Me Only 
with Thine Eyes with the Manhattan 
Symphony. Works by de Sabata and Castel- 
nuovo-Tedesco added variety to programs. 
Kreisler and Rachmaninoff were soloists at 
the last concert of the Musiciaus Emer- 
gency Orchestra under Walter Damrosch. 
Albert Stoessel conducted the Juilliard 
Graduate Orchestra with Sascha Gorod- 
nitzki as soloist. 


Toscanini Gives Mendelssohn Work 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, Ar- 
turo Toscanini, conductor. Soloist, Alfred 


Wallenstein, ‘cellist. (C.H.) March 23, 
evening. 
Overture to The Taming of the Shrew 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco 
Reformation Symphony........ Mendelssohn 
Concerto in A patnes inn aeanesees Schumann 
Ballade of the Gncams pasebddacdee Respigh: 


The symphony is just about 100 years 
old. In spite of the fact that it has not 
been heard frequently of late, it is still 


vivid in parts and has much charm and, 


certainly an undeniable vitality. It was 
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Preicie, Wes Given a New York Premiere 
by the Philadelphia Orchestre 


played with the perfection one might expect. 
The audience was highly appreciative. 

The Castelnuovo- Tedesco was given here 
several years ago. The impression now, as 
then, is that it is witty, apt music: well- 
suited to Shakespeare’s slapdash drama and 
worth an occasional hearing. 

Mr. Wallenstein played the concerto with 
the taste and technique necessary, but the 
piece is not ope of Schumann's best nor one 
of the best for the instrument. 

The Respighi work had not been heard 
for more than a decade. when it roused 
some-acrid comment. It sounds more or 
less harmless now and not especially re- 
watding in content. D. 


Juilliard Orchestra in Third Concert 
Juilliard Graduate School Orchestra, Al- 


bert Stoessel, conductor. Soloists, Sascha 
(jorodnitzki, pianist; Frederick Wilkins, 
flutist. (J. S. A.) March 25, evening. 


béde0 cdéjhnbtbniite ace Rogers 
Mr. Wilkins 
Piano Coneety SS EB Fiet............ Liszt 
r. 
The steady growth made by this en- 


thusiastic body of young musicians under 
Mr. Stoessel’s able training was signifi- 
cantly demonstrated once more at this, the 
third concert of this season’s series. The 
substantial string section shone to particu- 
lar advantage in the Tallis-Williams work 
for double string orchestra, and the per- 
formance of the Mozart symphony was 

marked by an admirably adjusted scale of 
dynamics, clean-cut precision of attack and 
a buoyant rhythmic feeling. The Harty 
arrangement of the Handei Fireworks 
music had novel interest, the Overture and 
Bourrée standing out among the four 
movements as particularly engaging. 

In the Rogers Soliloquy for flute and 
strings, an attractive composition, Mr. 
Wilkins played the solo part with good 
tone quality and artistic taste. Mr. Gorod- 
nitzki’s brilliant delivery of the piano part 
of the Liszt concerto also evoked much 
applause. The audience was warmly re- 
sponsive to the work of the orchestra and 
its conductor throughout. of 


Beethoven Cycle Opens 


New York Philharmonic - Symphony. 
Arturo Toscanini, conductor (C.H.) 
Mar. 26, afternoon 


Program 
Overture to Egmont. . 
Symphony No. I in c. =. 21 
Symphony No. 2 in D, Op. 36 
With this first program of his Bee- 
thoven Cycle the great conductor proved 
his pre-eminence once more. It was an 
afternoon of rare beauty from overture 
to the finale of the Second Symphony, 
playing of superb quality, the orchestra 
responding so perfectly to the conductor’s 


art that there was ever a feeling not only 
of perfect co-ordination but actually of a 
master musician playing on a single in- 
strument. 

What if Signor Toscanini does the finale 
of the Egmont much faster than any other 
conductor? In his hands this bit of bom- 
bast becomes a fiery flourish, as thrilling 
as it is unorthodox. Again, if he takes 
the Larghetto of the Second Symphony 
faster than most conductors, it has justi- 
fication in his realization (ours, too, over 
a period of years) that this is an uncon- 
scionably lengthy movement, one that per- 
mits of no tarrying. The Larghetto was 
the finest performance of the afternoon, 
a masterly delivery surrounded by similar 
achievements. A. 


Manhattan Symphony Ends Series 


Manhattan Symphony, Alexander Aslan- 
off and James P. Dunn, guest conductors. 
Soloist, Mary Arakian, soprano. (W.A.B.) 
March 26, evening. 


Symphony No. 6, Path 

Variations for String Orchestra...... Dunn 
ted by the Composer 

Aria from Pique Dame........ P Tchaikovsky 

Aria from The Queen of Sheba....Gounod 
M Arakian 

Romeo and Juliet............. Tchaikovsky 


Mr. Aslanoff was formerly conductor 
at the Imperial Opera in Petrograd. His 
readings of the Russian works, therefore, 
must be considered authentic. The audi- 
ence received him very cordially. Mr. 
Dunn’s ,variations on Drink to Me Only 
with Thine Eyes proved interesting and 
were accorded approving applause. 

Miss Arakian disclosed a good voice 
and musicianly style in two not particu- 
larly interesting arias. This was the or- 
chestra’s final concert of the season. J. 


Ormandy Plays Sowerby Work 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Or- 
mandy, guest conductor. (C. H.) March 
28, evening. 

Overture to Die Feen...........+. Wagner 

Symphonie Fantastique ............ Berlioz 

Symphonic Poem, Prairie.......... Sowerby 


(First Time in New York) 

Suite from The Three-Cornered Hat, De Falla 

As a news point on this not very inter- 
esting program, Sowerby’s work must be 
cited. Designed to express the moods sug- 
gested by Carl Sandburg’s poem, the piece 
is well put together, succeeding far better 
in its avowed purpose in the less deriva- 
tive sections. Somewhat thick in texture, 
often Debussian in effect, it has not highly 
original thematic content to recommend 
it and will probably suffer thereby. But it 
was pleasant to hear, and it stirred a sub- 
stantial ripple of applause. 

Mr. Ormandy led the Philadelphians 
competently through Wagner’s early work, 
which was enjoyable both from a musical 
and a historical standpoint. The young con- 
ductor occasionally succeeded in making 
the longueurs of the Berlioz symphony 
plausible, and even vital. What he lacked 
in the creation of a wide palette of tone 
colors and dynamics he made up for in 
clarity and precision. The audience ob- 
viously approved, although there were mut- 
terings which sounded suspiciously like 
“old hat.” 

A too pedestrian reading, lacking in 
sparkle, color and contrast, took the edge 
off of the de Falla dances. This missed 
being one of the Quaker City band’s big 
evenings. Q. 


Toscanini Gives Youthful Mozart Work 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, Ar- 


turo Toscanini, conductor. (C. H.) March 
30, evening. 
Symphony No. 1, in E Fiat......... Mozart 


Symphony No. 41, in C, Teniser acene Mozart 
BRR SS ey ae de Sabata 


Overture to Benvenuto Cellini. . .Berlioz 


Anything more charming then Mr. Tos- 
canini’s playing of the little symphony 
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James P. Dunn, Who Conducted His Own 
Variations with the Manhattan Symphony 


composed by Mozart at the age of nine, 
would be difficult to imagine. And in con- 
trast, the power and the glory of the Jupi- 
ter, written twenty-four years later, was 
magnificent. 

The de Sabata work has been heard 
here before. It fulfils its sub-title of a 
“contemplative poem for orchestra” but is 
not an especially arresting work. The 
Berlioz was given with such finish and 
such ease that one could scarcely believe 
that conductors once shuddered at its dif- 
ficulties. 


Beethoven Cycle Continues 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Arturo Toscanini, conductor. (C.H.) 
April 2, afternoon. 
All Beethoven Program 
Symphony No. 4 in B Flat, Op. 60 
Symphony, No. 3, Eroica, Op. 55 

Rarely has an audience cheered Arturo 
Toscanini more heartily than at this con- 
cert. On his entrance he was applauded so 
ardently that he was obliged to bow three 
times before he could begin the afternoon’s 
proceedings. 

There was a capacity audience, which 
listened to two outstanding performances 
with that devotion that Beethoven’s music 
can command. The Fourth Symphony has 
always been one of Signor Toscanini’s spe- 
cial favorites. On it he lavishes his superb 
art and by so doing converts to its beauties 
many music lovers, whose interest in this 
work has been far less than in many of the 
other symphonies. 

Following this magnificent presentation 
came an equally noteworthy performance 
of the Eroica, the best account of this sym- 
phony that the present writer has heard 
from this conductor. The orchestra was in 
superb condition and surpassed itself in 
richness of tone and flawless technical ac- 
complishment. 

At the close of the concert the audience 
remained to cheer conductor and orchestra. 
This Beethoven Cycle is making musical 
history in New York! 


Kreisler and Rachmaninoff at Last 
Festival Concert 
Festival Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, 
conductor. Soloists, Fritz Kreisler, vio- 
linist; Sergei Rachmaninoff, pianist. 
(M.S.G.) April 3, evening. 

Overture to Oberon................ Weber 
See TB Bs ane dadkcasan st eeee Beethoven 
Mr. Kreisler 
Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 14......... Liszt 
Concerto No. 2 in C Minor. . Rachmaninoff 


Mr. Rachmaninoff 

Closing the series of five concerts or- 
ganized by Mr. Damrosch for the benefit 
of the Musicians Emergency Fund, Inc., 
the above program was given in the pres- 
ence of a full house of music lovers. 

Mr. Kreisler’s delivery of the most 
famous of all violin concertos had its 
familiar features, illumined by his simplicity 
of approach to this sublime music. In the 
most popular of his concertos, Mr. Rach- 
maninoff had a complete success. Both 
artists were given ovations when they ap- 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Sowerby’s Prairies Introduced 
by Ormandy—Italo-American 
Forces Give American Pre- 
miere of Malipiero Composi- 
tion—Ensembles and Soloists 
Heard to Advantage in Excel- 
lent Concerts 


PAEL-ADELPHIA, April 5.—Novel- 
ties have figured on orchestral pro- 
ry Eugene Ormandy introduced 
Leo Sowerby’s symphonic poem, Prai- 
rie, at Philadelphia Orchestra concerts ; 
and the American premiere of Orfeo: 
Sinfonie e Ritornelli, by G. Francesco 
Malipiero, based on Monteverdi themes, 
was given by Guglielmo Sabatini with 
the Italo-American Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. Mr. Ormandy returned for his 
fourth and last appearance as guest con- 
ductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
on March 24 and 25. The program 
was as follows: 

ae a itn Sunbird ieee 

Prairie, Poem for Orchestra....... 

(First Performance in Phi ) 
Suite, The Three-cornered Hat....de Falla 
Both the Wagner and Berlioz items 

are of rare occurrence in Philadelphia 
Orchestra concerts—some said that the 
former, the product of a genius at 
twenty years of age, had never before 
been played by the organization, while 
the latter, composed when Berlioz was 
twenty-six, had not been heard in a 
long time. Both works have merits of 
their own which were well brought out 
by Mr. Ormandy. 


Projection of a Mood 

The Sowerby composition, inspired 
by the passages of a poem by Carl 
Sandburg, is atmospheric in the pro- 
jection of a mood and is certainly one 
of the best of Mr. Sowerby’s modern- 
ist works performed here. The merrily 
tuneful de Falla suite, in a sprightly 
reading, concluded an unhackneyed pro- 
gram. 

Leopold Stokowski completed his 
series of Nibelungen Ring transcriptions 
at the Philadelphia Orchestra concerts 
on March 17, 18 and 20, broadcasting 
the Saturday evening program. The 
list was as follows: 

The Island of the Dead...... Rachmaninof 

Entr’acte from Khovantchina. . Moussorgsky 

Three Dances from the Hindu 


The Festival of Gauri.......... 
Excerpts from 


Monaca 
ammerung....Wagner 
The Gotterdammerung portion con- 
sisted of Siegfried’s Rhine Journey, 
Siegfried’s Death and Briinnhilde's Im- 
molation with connective tissue based 
on other motifs, appropriately devel- 
oped. The performance lasted for 
thirty-five minutes and had the intense 
quality of Mr. Stokowski’s Wagnerism. 


Score by Orchestra Member 

Joseph La Monaca, flutist of the or- 
chestra, has made an intensive study of 
Oriental modes and rhythms and showed 
his command of them in the excerpts 
from his Hindu opera. They enlist the 
entire modern orchestra, and are subtly 
rhythmical and richly colorful. The 
composer received an ovation from the 
audience and his fellow-players. Rach- 
maninoff’s tone poem was impressively 
read, and its prevailingly sombre mood 
was carried into the similarly sorrow- 
ridden Moussorgsky excerpt. 

The Italo-American Philharmonic 
Orchestra concluded its season on 
March 29 in Fleischer Auditorium with 
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working of the Monteverdi themes. 
reaching into the realm of brilliant han- 
ee rather than being a mere tran- 
ption or paraphrase. Mr. Sabatini’s 
ren played earlier this season, was 
highly colorful. Miss Canuso sang the 
Verdi aria with a skill that brought 
much applause. 
The orchestra of the Frankford Sym- 
phony Society ended its twenty-fifth 
season on March 23, J. W. F. Leman 
ing. Adequate work was done 
in Massenet’s Phédre Overture, the sec- 
ond movement from Hadley’s Third 
Symphony, In Arcady by Nevin and 
the Overture to William Tell. Solcists 
were Bernard Poland, tenor, who gave 
an aria from Don Giovanni, and Fred 
Morone, heard in Popp’s Concertstiick 
for flute and orchestra. 

Morris Braun. concertmaster of the 
Pennsylvania Sy Orchestra, 
gave a recital on March 25 in the Eth- 
ical Culture Anditorium. Henry Had- 
ley, conductor of the orchestra, played 
the piano part in one of his early works, 
a Sonata in F for violin and piano, 
which had great interest for its ad- 
hesion to the form and for its abundant 
and rippling melody. Mr. Braun’s tech- 
nical adequacy was shown in a fine per- 
formance of Saint-Saéns’s Concerto in 
B Mimor. He also revealed interpreta- 
tive powers in works by Sarasate, 
Brahms and other composers. 


Women's Glee Club Appears 


With Alberto Bimboni conducting, 
the Women’s Glee Club of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania appeared at the 
regular Wednesday afternoon concert of 
the School of Fine Arts on March 28 
in Irvine Auditorium. A group of Penn 
songs, sung with fine spirit and excel- 
lent tonal effect, proved very popular, 
as did excerpts from Babes in Toyland 
by Herbert. More serious works, well 
handled. were by Beethoven and Rach- 
maninoff. Ruth Fisher. soprano, was 
heard to advantage in Lehmann’s 
Cuckoo and Huerter’s Pirate Dreams. 
Winona Bimboni, the  conductor’s 
daughter, danced very gracefully to the 
music of Rubinstein’s Romance, Grieg’s 
Papillon and the Sixth Rhapsody of 
Liszt. 

The Curtis Quartet. consisting of 
Tascha Brodsky. Benjamin Sharlip, 
Max Aronoff and Orlando Cole, gave 
the fourth program of its series of five 
in the Ethical Culture Auditorium on 
March 29. Works played were the 
Quartet of Debussy, Bridge’s arrange- 
ment of The Londonderry Air and 
Schuman’s Quintet, Joseph Levine co- 
operating in the last-named. The group 
has reached the stage of a perfected 
ensemble, technically, and is now able 
to devote fuller attention to interpreta- 
tion, in which particular its work on 
this occasion was unusually fine and 
convincing. 

Gregor Piatigorsky. ‘cellist. revealed 
a beautiful tone in his contributions to 
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Orchestral Lists in Philadelphia 
Contain Novelties and Rare Works 
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G. Francesco Malipiero, Whose Orchestral 
Work on Monteverdi Themes Was Played in 
Philadelphia 


the March 28 program of the Matinee 
Musical Club in the Bellevue ballroom. 
Pierre Luboshutz accompanied. The 
club’s efficient vocal ensemble, led by 
Nicholas Douty, was heard in a charm- 
ing list, accompanied by Florence 
Haenle, violinist, Irene Hubbard, ’cellist, 
and Blanche Hubbard, harpist. Emily 
Stokes Hager, soprano, and Lillie 
Holmstrand Frazer, contralto, gave 
groups of songs. W. R. Murpny 





Lucius Pryor Injured in Accident— 
Baritone’s Accompanist Killed 
Lucius Pryor, concert manager, was 
recently driving his car on a concert 
tour with Giuseppe Martino-Rossi and 
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his accompanist, Frank Strawn, and 
Mr. Pryor’s son Philip, when their car 
slid down a hill on a slippery road. Mr. 
Strawn was killed, the car was smashed 
and both Mr. Pryor and his son were 
injured. Mr. Martino-Rossi suffered 
only bruises and missed one concert, 
continuing the rest of his tour as sched- 
uled. Mr. Pryor has been in the hos- 
pital at Horton, Kan., where he will be 
confined for several weeks, due to which 
his booking tour will be somewhat de- 
layed. 





Second Book by Guy Maier’s Sons to 
be Published 

Bob and Ted Maier, sons of Guy 
Maier, pianist, have had their second 
book accepted for publication in June. 
Two years ago, at the ages of five and 
six respectively, they created the music, 
words and illustrations for Song Cargo. 
Now they are the authors and com- 
posers of Roundabout, which consists of 
music, literature and sketches. Round- 
about is to be published by Riker, 
Brown and Wellington, music pub- 
lishers of Boston, and distributed by 
Macmillen. 

Among the titles in the book are The 
Train Nightmare, The General’s Fu- 
neral, The Clown’s Boy Learning to 
Dance, The Lace Maker and The Snake 
Witch and Her Animals. 


—_— 





Bach Choir to Sing Mass for Twenty- 
sixth Time 

BETHLEHEM, Pa., April 5.—The per- 
formance of Bach’s Mass in B Minor 
by the Bach Choir on May 13 under 
the leadership of Bruce Carey, will be 
the twenty-sixth given by this organ- 
ization and is to be a memorial to the 
late Dr. J. Fred Wolle, founder of the 
choir. 








Miss Cohen. 


work as a whole. 


frequently. ...” 





PHILIP HALE IN BOSTON HERALD 

. The piano part of this concert is extremely difficult for the player; 
there are passages that are cruelly difficult, presenting a seemingly impos- 
sible task: vet all this was not apparent in the admirable performance by 
It is to her credit that though this was her first appearance 
in Boston, she did not attempt vain virtuoso qualities; she played with 
the thorough understanding of the role allotted to her by the composer; 
with an equally thorough appreciation of the relation of that role to the 
Her reputation as a player of Bach's music and the 
music of the saner moderns is so great in the capitals of Europe, it is a 
pity that the engagement to play in London the new concerto of Vaughan 
Williams, will not permit her to give a recital in the city. 
young and there are years before her in which to visit this country 


But she is 




















“Twelve prominent British composers made ‘A Bach Book’ for Harriet Cohen, a 
pianist warmly admired in England and favorably known here. . 
was also due to the general desire to pay a comptes to a worthy pianist. 


A goodly audience assembled to hear and app 
intelligence and meticulous a 








HARRIET 


COHEN 


PIANIST 
NEW YORK RECITAL—TOWN HALL, NOV. 18, 1932 


J. HENDERSON—New York Sun, Nov. 19, 1982 « 
“That delectable English pianist. Harriet Cohen, gave her only local recital of the 
season to the evident pleasure of a large audience... 


program, which Miss Cohen interpreted with her usual insight, feeling and finesse. 
| PITTS SANBORN—New York World Telegram, Nov. 19, 1982 


SEASON 1933-34 NOW BOOKING 
Management: Richard Copley, Steinway Bldg., 113 W. 57th St., New York 
Columbia Phonograph Records 


Something 
aud the artist, who plays with 


an unusual and engrossing 
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ST. LOUIS IS ASKED 
TO HELP ORCHESTRA 


Appeal for Subscriptions Made 
at Recent Performances 
of Symphony 


Sr. Louis, April 5—An appeal to 
the public for subscriptions to the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra was made 
at the concerts given on March 10 and 
11. Prices for next season will be re- 
duced, and the executive committee 
states that no contracts will be signed 
until at least eighty per cent of the 
hall’s capacity has been obtained. After 
this is assured, efforts will be devoted 
to the establishment of a guarantee fund 
for the balance of the budget, as pledges 
already made expire this season. 


The Women’s Committee, headed by 
Mrs. H. Blakesley Collins, is carrying 
on a campaign for subscriptions for 
1933-34. Several hundred women are 
assisting. 

These concerts, conducted by Vlad- 
imir Golschmann, had Sergei Rachman- 
inoff as soloist in his own Second Con- 
certo for piano, this being his first ap- 
pearance here with orchestra in ten 
years. The program stirred two ca- 
pacity audiences. It began with 
Brahms’s Tragic Overture and con- 
tained Chausson’s Symphony in B Fiat. 


Ovation at Final Concert 


Seldom has a local audience wit- 
nessed such an ovation as was accorded 
Mr. Golschmann at the final concert of 
the season on March 25. Unquestiona- 
bly some of this enthusiasm was cre- 
ated by his sincere appeal for prompt 
action on the part of music-lovers for 
the preservation of the orchestra; but 
the applause was also a striking dem- 
onstration of the respect which orches- 
tra patrons have for this young con- 
ductor, who has given concerts of in- 
tense interest. 

The program consisted of Brahms’s 
First Symphony, the Overture to The 
Bartered - Bride, the Nocturne and 
Scherzo from A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, and the Prelude to Die Meis- 
tersinger. There was no soloist in the 
accepted sense of the term, but the horn 
solo in the Nocturne was finely played 
by Edward A. Murphy. 


Program Is All Wagner 


A Wagner program was provided for 
the eighteenth pair of orchestra con- 
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Students Band Plays Symphonic Music 








The Cincinnati Conservatory Band, Conducted by Frank Simon, Which Has Appeared in 
Notable Concerts 


INCINNATI, April 5.—Concerts 

given this season by the Conserva- 
tory Band, which is conducted by Frank 
Simon and is one of the activities of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, have 
had the character of symphonic per- 
formances. The program heard in the 
Conservatory Hall on March 14, con- 
tained the Overture to Le Roi d’Ys, 
The Sorcerer’s Apprentice by Dukas, 
the Bach-Grainger Blithe Bells and 
works by Kreisler and Mascheroni. 
Julia Campbell sang Dich, Teure Halle 
from Tannhauser; and a duet from 
Aida was given by Charles Munger and 
George Polce, cornetist and euphonium 
player. 

An earlier program included Gold- 


mark’s Sakuntala Overture, the Largo 
from Dvorak’s New World Symphony, 
Massenet’s Scénes Alsaciennes and 
shorter compositions by Schubert and 
Lacombe. On this occasion the singer 
was Frances DeLoe, heard in Ritorna 
Vincitor from Aida. Dorothy Stein- 
mann played The Carnival of Venice as 
a cornet solo; and de Wailly’s Aubade 
for flute, oboe and clarinet was given by 
William Pfeiffer, Ferd Prior and Clark 
Haines. 

Dr. Simon, widely known as conduc- 
tor of the Armco Concert Band of this 
city, was previously associated with 
John Philip Sousa as first cornetist and 
assistant conductor. 





. Ljungberg as _ soloist. 


certs on March 17 and 18, with Géta 
She sang the 
Liebestod from Tristan und Isolde and 
excerpts from Lohengrin and Tann- 
hauser. Orchestral items were the Pre- 
lude to Tristan, the Overture to The 
Flying Dutchman and the Bacchanale 
from Tannhauser. 


Novelty Is Performed 


Ferraud’s Clouds was a novelty at 
the pair of concerts arranged by Mr. 
Golschmann for March 3 and 4. He 
presented Beethoven’s Pastoral Sym- 
phony in a convincing manner, and 





MANY SUBSCRIBE TO 





Seat Reservations Already Total 
$72,000—Guarantee Cam- 


paign in Progress 

St. Louts, April 5.—Seat reserva- 
tions to the value of more than $72,000 
are already on file for the fifteenth 
season of light and grand operas to be 
held by the Municipal Theatre Associa- 
tion in the huge amphitheatre at Forest 
Park, beginning Monday, June 5. The 
season will continue for twelve weeks, 
closing on Aug. 27; and the authorities 
intend to make it the most ambitious in 
the association’s history. 


OPERA IN ST. LOUIS - 


The entire repertoire has not yet been 
chosen, but it is said that several world 
premieres and at least eight new pro- 
ductions will be included. Within the 
next few weeks the guarantee fund cam- 
paign will be carried to completion, 
with the expectation that the list of 
guarantors will contain names in excess 
of 700. 

J. J. Shubert, production manager for 
the last two years, will again have 
change of the presentations. The or- 
chestra is to number fifty players; and 
the operations of the company will give 
employment to some 400 persons. 

Susan L. Cost 


rounded out the program with Beetho- 
ven’s Fidelio Overture and the Russian 
Easter Overture of Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

A new organization, the St. Louis 
Woodwind Ensemble, made up of ten 
members of the orchestra under the 
leadership of Alfred H. Hicks, appeared 
in the Sheldon Audiorium on March 
5. The players were Rene Corne, J. 
Antonucci, R. M. Zottarelle, C. L. Ges- 
ner, Louis Pietrini, John E. Ferrell, 
Edward A. Murphy and W. C. Geb- 
hardt. Their program contained works 
by Scarlatti, Mozart, Goossens, Ibert 
and Sporck. 

Georges Barrére and his Little Sym- 
phony were heard on the Principia 
Course on March 10. The final concert 
of the Civic Music League was given 
in the Odeon on March 7 by Attilio 
Baggiore, tenor. Robert Macdonald ac- 
companied and played piano solos. 

The third and final sonata program 
given by John Halk, violinist, at the 
Coronado Hotel on March 21, was 
well attended and very enjoyable. Cor- 
rine Frederick collaborated in the per- 
formance of music by Mozart, Brahms 
and Beethoven. 

Madelaine Monnier, ’cellist, was 
heard in the Park Plaza Hotel on 
March 25 in a program that consisted 
mainly of works by French composers. 
Her playing was delightful, and the 
informality of her descriptive comments 


found much favor. Mrs. David Krieg- 
shaber accompanied in her usual fine 
manner. 

On his way to Los Angeles, E. Robert 
Schmitz entertained an appreciative 
audience in the Coronado Hotel on 
March 26 with a piano recital. Works 
by Debussy that are seldom heard were 
in striking contrast to compositions by 
Bach, Scarlatti and Couperin. All were 
played with artistry and many encores 
were demanded. 

A large audience attended the elev- 
enth public concert given by the Mel- 
Harmonic Club, under the direction of 
Mrs. Frederick Nussbaum, at the 
Wednesday Club on March 13. The 
varied program was greatly enjoyed. 

Susan L. Cost 


CONCERT CAMPAIGN 
LAUNCHED IN UTICA 


Many Attend Musicale Given to 
Further Plans for Season 
of 1933-34 


Utica, N. Y., April 5.—Nearly 1,000 
persons attended the musicale given in 
the Hotel Utica on March 25 to mark 
the opening of the Community Concert 
Service campaign for 1933-34 under the 
sponsorship of the B Sharp Musical 
Club. Mrs. William B. Crouse presided, 
and Robert Ferguson, eastern field 
director of the national organization, 
was present. Leading organizations of 
the city took part in the program. Mrs. 
Hugh T. Owen was chairman of the re- 
ception which followed the concert. 

Utica audiences are usually conserva- 
tive, but thunderous applause was lav- 
ished on the Cleveland Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Nikolai Sokoloff, when it ap- 
peared earlier in the week at the final 
concert of the Community Series for this 
year. 








Societies Elect Officers 


William T. Williams has been elected 
president of the Cymreigyddion Society, 
which sponsors the annual eisteddfod. 
Other officers are: Sam Ellis and Will- 
iam Hughes, vice-presidents; D. Lloyd 
Davies, financial and corresponding sec- 
retary; John M. Morgan, recording sec- 
retary; R. M. Williams, treasurer; 
William Humphrey and John S. Jones, 
trustees. 

The newly-organized [Ilion Choral 
and Orchestral Society, made up of mu- 
sicians of the Mohawk Valley, has 
elected the following officers: Richard 
W. Green, president; Eleanor Brennan, 
vice-president; Mrs. Raymond Stevens, 
secretary; Harold W. Hitchcock, treas- 
urer, and Edwin L. Daniels, musical 
director. 

Fritz Kreisler attracted an audience 
of more than 3,000 on March 7, appear- 
ing under the auspices of the Boys’ Club 
of Utica. Arrangements were made by 
Roland E. Chesley. 

The Hamilton College Choir, con- 
ducted by Paul A. Fancher, made its an- 
nual tour in March. 

Etuis K. BALDwIN 





A conservatory of music has been 
established at Asmara, the capital of 
Eritrea, one of Italy’s possessions in 
North-East Africa. 
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of Pierrot Lunaire 


Program of Music, Drama 
Film Will Include Sound-pic- 


ture With Score by Shostako- S 


vitch—Story Deals With Hero- 
ism of Young Girl in Asia 


"TL eeaetonmance of Schénberg’s 
Pierrot«Lhnaire, to be given r 
the auspice$ of the League of Compos- 
ers in*the Town Hall on April 16 will 
be’ the firséim. New York in stage form, 
although the work has been heard twice 
here in concert productions. Leopold 
Stokowski will conduct, and the role of 
Pierrot is to be taken by Mina Hager. 
Members of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
will make up the instrumental ensem- 
ble. 

The setting is by Robert Edmond 
Jones, who has designed a background 
of impressive simplicity, relying largely 
for his effect on steps, screens and light- 
ing. Mr. Jones has also designed Miss 
Hager’s costume. 


First Heard in Berlin 


Schénberg, now in his fifty-ninth 
year, was thirty-eight when he com- 
posed Pierrot Lunaire, which is the out- 
standing work of the middle period of 
his creative activity, as the Gurre 
Lieder represents the productivity of his 
youth. The world premiere of Pierrot 
Lunaire was given in Berlin in October, 
1921, with Albertine Zehme in the prin- 
cipal part. 

The second half of the program, 
which is contrived to represent the art 
of the film as well as music and drama, 
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League of Composers to Give New York Stage Premiere 





is to be devoted to the Russian sound- 
film Odna (Alone). The score is from 
the pen of Dmitri Shostakovitch, con- 


temporary Soviet composer, whose 
May Day Symphony was introduced 
to New York in January by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra under Mr. Stokowski. 
The story of the film deals with the 
heroism of a young girl among the 
Mongols in the heart of Asia. 





The Moonstruck 
Protagonist of 
SchSnberg's Fantasy 
in Sprechstimme. 
Mina Hager as She 
Appears in the 
of Com- 


posers’ Stage Pro- 


League 


duction of Pierrot 


Lunaire 











The proceeds of this event will be 
applied to a composers’ fund for the 
purpose of commissioning new works 
by Americans for next season. “At the 
same time,” it is stated, “the league has 
issued a call to other musical organiza- 
tions throughout the United States to 
follow its example.” This step is taken 
to “improve the condition of the com- 
poser, the forgotten man of music.” 
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LOUISVILLE HEARS 
SYMPHONY PROGRAM 


Orchestra Is Presented by Civic 
Arts Association in 
Standard Works 


Louisvitte, Ky., April 5.—The 
Louisville Symphony Orchestra was pre- 
sented by the Civic Arts Association in 
the Memorial Auditorium on March 13, 
the concert being the fifth of the cur- 
rent season. Under the baton of Joseph 
Horvath, the orchestra played Tchai- 
kovsky’s Pathétique Symphony, the 
Overture to Oberon, a chorale-prelude 
by Bach and Schumann’s Traumerei ar- 
ranged for strings by Mr. Horvath, and 
ballet music from Borodin’s opera, 
Prince Igor. 

Conducted by Ruth von Buest, the 
Y. W. C. A. Little Symphony Orches- 
tra was heard on March 14 in a pro- 
gram made up of standard compositions. 
Taking part in solo contributions were 
Sara McC: nathy and Grace Best, pian- 
ists; Mary Gorman, soprano; Pauline 
Bessire, harpist; Ruth Distelhorst, vio- 
linist, and W. Distelhorst, clarinetist. 
J. B. Harmon led the Glee Club of the 
Male High School in classical and other 
works, and the Male High School Quar- 
tet participated. 

Jacques Jolas, dean of the music 
department of the University of Louis- 
ville and local representative of the 
Juilliard Foundation, gave a piano re- 
cital at Science Hill on March 24 in 
observance of Founder’s Day. Works 
by Mozart, Couperin, Scarlatti, Franck, 
Chopin, Medtner, Albeniz, Debussy and 
Liszt were included in a well-chosen 
program. 

KATHARINE Wu1pPLe Dosss 








Zandonai Operas Given in Rome and Milan 


(Continued from page 6) 

that it will find its way to all the pro- 
grams of our opera houses. Here we 
have Zandonai in a new mood, light 
hearted, comic, folkloristic, brilliant, yet 
sufficiently lyrical to satisfy the public’s 
sweet tooth. This time we really ought 
to have been in Spain; instead of which 
we were in Lombardy: 

The plot of La Farsa Amorosa is 
taken from the too well-known story 
called The Three Cornered Hat by P. 
A. D’Alarcon; and another far greater 
musician has already taken the gay Boc- 
caccio-like tale and made a ballet of 
it. The little gem of a Three Cornered 
Hat Ballet by Manuel de Falla is so 
enchanting that it is wise to avoid the 
odium of comparison. 


Pleasing to Eye and Ear 

La Farsa Amorosa is in three acts, 
five scenes and eat novelty) two 
scenic interludes. is arrangement af- 
fords great opportunity to the artist to 
whom the scenery was entrusted; and 
Pieretto Bianco, the well-known painter, 
availed himself of it to give us some en- 
chanting scenery. If the eye was 
pleased so was the ear. Zandonai has 
composed gracious and light-hearted 
music, giving singers and chorus plenty 
of attractive and brilliant display. Two 
startling and unique performers ap- 
peared in the first scene, two darling 
little donkeys, Ciccio and Checco, whose 
braying is so important to the action 
of the tale that a hidden gramophone 
voiced their part, while they stood 
peacefully and contemptuously by, una- 
ware of stage fright, a delight to all 
beholders and true mascots to the com- 
pany ! 


Zandonai was fortunate in all his art- 
ists; the soprano Mafalda Favero, the 
tenor Nino Bertelli and the baritone 
Maugeri all gave perfect performances. 

And what are our present operatic 
hopes? What novelties are in sight? 
At La Scala we shall see Simon Boc- 
canegra, with Vittorio Gui directing 
and Dr. Lothar Wallerstein travelling 
all the way from the Vienna Opera to 
stage this verdant Verdian antiquity. 
A few days ago at the Teatro Reale we 
had La Forza del Destino, Gino Mari- 
nuzzi conducting. Here was another 
resurrection which at least provided the 
enjoyment that Claudia Muzio’s radiant 
voice never fails to give us. oto 





Operatic Program Is Given by Verdi 
Club 


Il Trovatore and a scene from Caval- 
leria Rusticana were given by the Verdi 
Club Grand Opera Company, Florence 
Foster Jenkins, founder and president, 
in the Hotel Plaza on March 15 for the 
benefit of the American Legion Moun- 
tain Camp. Principals in the first- 
named work were Alfredo Chigi, Jose- 
phine Paterno, Amanda D’Amico and 
Edward Ransome. Taking part in the 
Mascagni work were Elda Vettori of 
the Metropolitan Opera, Giuseppe Bar- 
sotti and P. Luezzi. Gabriele Simeone 
conducted. 

First performances of The Legend of 
the Amethyst by Essex Dane and A 
Hallowe’en Dream of King Henry 
VIII by St. Clair Bayfield were given. 
Mrs. Jenkins took part in a tableau en- 
titled Madame Dubarry and Her Three 
Lovers. 


— 
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We Wave the Flag 


T a time when rampant nationalism elsewhere 

assumes forms inimical to art, America’s 
music may be permitted a little of what politi- 
cians have dubbed the “spread-eagle.” Often we 
of the United States have reproached ourselves 
because our government does virtually nothing to 
further the cause of music, even the concerts 
given under the aegis of the Library of Congress 
being privately supported. But we can rejoice in 
one thing. The gentleman from Mississippi and 
the boy orator from Arizona keep their hands off 
art. There is no bungling interference with opera, 
with concerts or with radio for political purposes 
or to make a grandstand play to the constituents 
back home, much less any of those deeper-seated 
racial and nationalistic policies that can play havoc 
not merely with the affairs of individuals but with 
the range and character of the music entering 
into the daily life of the people. 

It is not our purpose to draw any invidious 
comparisons. Let us confine ourselves to our own 
scene and take note of circumstances and condi- 
tions for which we can be devoutly grateful, 
whatever our shortcomings and our lacks. The 
artist of every land is on the same footing here. 
We have something to learn from all. The music 
of no country means more to us than the music 
of any other country, except as it may be better 
or better known. Because of our mixed heritage 
we accept one type of music alinost as readily as 
we do another. Our programs are probably the 
most varied and the most catholic of any under 
the sun, and we are much less at the mercy of 
artificially preserved traditions and artificially 
fostered movements than any of our sister coun- 
tries, whether these movements have a political 
significance or are merely the domination of some 
aggressive cult. With us, no one can decide for 
our listeners what they ought to hear and what 
they ought to like to the confusion or the suppres- 
sion of natural preferences. If we have neglected 
our own for the sake of the imported article it is 
no one’s fault but ours. 


E know well enough that there are many 

things about Amierica’s musical life that are 
not as they should be. We realize that we are too 
much concerned with virtuosity of performance 
as against solid truth of interpretation. We know 
that the provincial and the “popular” intrude 
regrettably on our programs. We know that there 
is too much of rockbound conservatism in some 
quarters and too much of the fetish of novelty for 
novelty’s sake in others. We know that exploita- 
tion of the sensational often reaps rewards out of 
all proportion to the rewards attendant upon more 
sober and meritorious enterprises. We know that 
our system of broadcasting, whereby advertisers, 
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in order to make sure of their hold upon the mil- 
lions they seek to interest, “play down” to the 
public in their choice of programs, is deleterious. 
We realize that our financing of opera houses and 
symphonic institutions at its best has been too 
haphazard and at its worst has smacked too much 
of social snobbery. We know that in the past we 
have imperiled the whole economic structure of 
music by fees out of all proportion to artistic 
values and by a speculation in boxoffice returns 
not very different from that of the stock market. 
But we have only to look around us to see that 
the evils we have escaped are so much greater 
than those we have invited, to realize that music 
has prospered and asserted its universality of 
appeal under the starry flag as nowhere else on 
God’s green acre. 





The Eternal Beethoven 


N the midst of a period which has seen every 

possible manifestation of modernism in music 
as well as in her sister arts, interest and enthu- 
siasm aroused by the recent Beethoven Cycle 
under the baton of Arturo Toscanini with the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony can only be 
explained by the realization that the public still 
retains a deep reverence and affection for the 
orchestral works of the master. 


It has become fashionable in certain self-con- 
stituted circles to decry the music of Beethoven, 
to take the position that much of it is of far 
less importance than our generation and the gen- 
erations preceding ours have been brought up 
to believe. Some impudent youngsters have gone 
so far as to advance the opinion that Beethoven 
is “old hat,” that his symphonies should no 
longer be considered one of the high pinnacles 
in orchestral literature. But this is hardly to be 
taken seriously. 


Let us make clear that we are not of those who 
hold that every measure written by the master 
is pure gold. For even a Beethoven wrote much 
that is below his own high standard. But his 
extraordinarily large output in all forms made 
this possible, made this inevitable. Whatever his 
lesser, and for our ears relatively unimportant 
compositions may be, his. nine symphonies, his 
thirty-two piano sonatas, Fidelio, the Violin 
Concerto, at least two of the piano concertos, the 
E Flat (Emperor) and the G Major, the D 
Major Trio and practically all the string quar- 
tets, constitute a legacy that is treasurable in the 
deepest sense of the word. 


ce HE five concerts of Signor Toscanini’s 
Beethoven Cycle have so far attracted large 
audiences on successive Sunday afternoons at 
Carnegie Hall, audiences who have gone to drink 
at the fountain of great art superbly interpreted 
by a master conductor. These audiences, it would 
seem, have attended these concerts because they 
felt the need of a communing with noble artistic 
expression. This they have experienced in the 
performances of Toscanini. For without excep- 
tion Arturo Toscanini has always placed himself 
at the service of the composer whom he is con- 
ducting. As a result one hears the composer’s 
music as he wrote it, not distortion by alterations, 
as so often occurs in the case of other leaders. 


What the music lovers at these Beethoven con- 
certs have heard in the concerts that have thus 
far been given and will hear in the remaining two 
is authentic Beethoven. This they know. The 
influence of a series of concerts of this kind at 
this particular time can not fail to be other than 
a benign one. Signor Toscanini, his great or- 
chestra and the management of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony deserve the gratitude of 
all who prize highly the loftiest in symphonic art, 
which the music of Beethoven represents so 
ideally. 





Lawrence Tibbett and Louis Gruenberg in the Baritone's 
Dressing Room After a Metropolitan Performance of The 


Emperor Jones. Mr. Tibbett Will Sing in Two Chicago 

Performances of Mr. Gruenberg's Opera, Also Taking the 

Role of Tonio in Pagliacci the Same Evenings. It Is Believed 

That He Is the First Star to Undertake Such a “Double” 
Task in America 


Nin—During his convalescence from a recent 
illness, Joaquin Nin completed the third volume 
of his collection of Spanish folk songs. 


Thomas—At the request of President Roose- 
velt, John Charles Thomas recently postponed a 
concert appearance in Worcester, Mass., in order 
to appear at the White House on the date previ- 
ously arranged for the Massachusetts city. 


Verbrugghen—After visiting his eighty-three- 
year-old mother in Belgium, where he also wrote 
articles for MusicaL America, Henri Verbrug- 
ghen, former conductor of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, spent a short time in Scotland en route 
for this country. 


Bimboni—One of the soloists at the final con- 
cert of the season given by the Casa Italiana in 
the McMillin Theatre at Columbia University, 
was Winona Bimboni, interpretative dancer, 
gifted daughter of the well-known composer-con- 
ductor, Alberto Bimboni, who played her accom- 
paniments. 


Hadley—When addressing the Brooklyn Wo- 
men’s Club recently, Henry Hadley made an ap- 
peal for recognition of the American composer 
and conductor. Mr. Hadley stated that on a re- 
cent tour in South America, he found at least 
one number by an Argentine composer on every 
program. 


Johnson—<At the close of the Metropolitan 
Opera season, Edward Johnson went to Canada 
to fulfill concert engagements, but returned to 
New York early this month to broadcast his lec- 
ture, The Singer and His Rapport with His Audi- 
ence, in the series sponsored by the American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing over an NBC 
network. Mr. Johnson had delivered the lecture 
earlier in the season at the New School for Social 
Research. 


Shaw—On his present trip around the world, 
George Bernard Shaw was met by a delegation 
of citizens and a band in Tientsin. The Irish 
writer was much intrigued by the six-foot bass 
trumpet which, however, ignoring harmonics, 
played only the fundamental bass note. Shaw 
asked why this was so and was told that that was 
the way it had always been done. Finally, how- 
ever, another member of the band seized the 
trumpet and gave a Chinese imitation of all that 
an English hunting horn can do. 
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What They Read Twenty Years Ago 


in Musica. America for April, 1913 
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Coronation Scene in First American Performance of Moussorgsky's Boris Godounoff at the 


Metropolitan Opera, in 1913. 


In the Centre, Adamo Didur as Boris, at His Left Is Anna Case 


as Theodore and at His Right, Lenora Sparks as Xenia 


Why Tchaikovsky Was Gloomy 

“Tchaikovsky studied in Omaha” 
said a headline in Musica. 
America. “That,” says B. L. T 
in the Chicago Tribune, “accounts 
for his melancholy.” 

1913 
Significant ? 

The last of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra’s popular concerts was a 
request program. The numbers in- 
cluded the Overture to William 
Tell, Grieg’s Peer Gynt Suite, ex- 
cerpts from Mendelssohn’s Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, two of 
Brahms’s Hungarian Dances and 
the Prelude to the Third Act of 
Lehengrin. 


1913 
“Change the Name But Not the 
Letter... 


The legal difficulties in the way 
of changing the name of Theodore 
Thomas’s orchestra to the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra were adjusted 
Saturday. 

1913 
Putting the Horse Before the Cart? 

Adelina Patti says the composers 
of the present day pay too little 
attention to the voices of singers. 
They are content to write operas 
and pay the singers afterwards. 


Too Bad for Regensburg! 

Siegfried Wagner has declined 
an wmvitation to conduct Die 
Meistersinger marking the oc- 
casion of the unveiling of a bust 
of his father in Regensburg. Said 
Siegfried : 
“Owing to the stand taken by Ger- 
many in the Parsifal case, | must 
decline.” 


1913 


They Spoke Too Soon 
“The Worst of the Musical 
Years” is the title of an editorial 
in the New York Sun, that reviews 
musical conditions during the sea- 
son now coming to a close. 


1913 


Cheers! 

Felix Weingartner’s friends in 
Vienna are arranging a festival by 
way of celebrating that popular 
conductor's half-century early in 
June. 

1913 


But What About the Boys? 
Papers were recently filed at Al- 
bany, N. Y., for the Universal 
Protective Song League to protect 
girls from fake vocal teachers. 
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PROGRAMS OF VARIETY 
GIVEN IN MEXICO CITY 





Operatic Performances and _Instru- 
mental Lists Give Pleasure as 
Season Is Carried On 

Mexico Criry, April 1.—Although 
Mexico City does not boast of a regular 
opera company, outstanding singers give 
operatic performances every year. This 
season they have successfully produced 
Manon, La Bohéme, Rigoletto and 
Faust before large audiences and with 
Maria Romero as the leading soprano. 

Carlos Chavez has given his usual 
programs, which consisted chiefly of 
modern compositions. Exceptional suc- 
cess attended the series of concerts 
given by Andreas Segovia, guitarist. 

Chamber music concerts by Don Jése 
Rocaleruna and his string ensemble 
were among the finest of the winter 
season. Samuel Martinez, one of the 
most brilliant young violinists in 
Mexico, won approbation in his reci- 
tals; and two delightful programs stand 
to the credit of the German Choral So- 
ciety. A March program of organ and 
piano music was presented by Mrs. 
Donald Mackenzie and Mrs. C. L. 
Somers. 

Elizabeth Lamont Rodriguez has 
completed a suite depicting Mexican 
life. Another of her compositions, The 
March of the Hills, will be orchestrated. 

G. B. C. 





First Tri-state Band Festival Is Held 
in Oklahoma 

Eni, Oxta., April 5.—The first an- 
nual Tri-state Band Festival, represent- 
ing Oklahoma, Kansas and Arkansas, 
will be held here on April 6, 7 and 8 
under the sponsorship of the Phillips 
University Band, which is conducted by 
Russell L. Wiley. Contests are to be 
held on the two first days. The third 
day will end with a concert in Conven- 
tion Hall. Edwin Franko Goldman and 
Carl Busch will be guest conductors and 
judges. The third judge is to be Dewey 
O. Wiley, conductor of the Cowboy 
Band of Simmons University, Abilene. 





ViENNA.—Violins made of gummed 
paper, of the kind used in orthopedic 
appliances, have attracted attention. 
Musicians are quoted as saying that the 
tone of these instruments is excellent. 
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HONOR LONGWORTH © 
IN NEW FOUNDATION 


Testimonial to Late Speaker Is 
Established at Library 
of Congress 

Wasuincton, April 5.—The Nicho- 
las Longworth Music Foundation has 
been established at the Library of Con- 
gress. 

“It is to commemorate Mr. Long- 
worth’s interest in music and in the 
promotion of a sound appreciation oi 
it,” says Dr. Herbert Putnam, libra- 
rian. “Mr. Longworth had _himseli 
such appreciation in a notable degree, 
and was an accomplished musician in 
his own right. 

“A violinist of marked ability, he cul- 
tivated a genius of understanding of 
the art as a whole. He served as presi- 
dent of the Friends of Music in the 
Library of Congress, an organization 
with a national membership, which, be- 
sides maintaining a series of concerts 
with programs of exceptional refine- 
ment, assigns each year a certain por- 
tion of its income for the enrichment 
of the music collection in the library. 


Plan Annual Concerts 


“The Longworth Foundation starts 
with a modest fund representing initial 
contributions by a small group of the 
late Speaker’s personal friends im 
Washington. The hope is that it will 
grow until it reaches a dimension which 
will permit not only an annual commem- 
orative concert, but provide for other 
undertakings in its general purpose oi 
the furtherance of music. 

“This term, in itself, invites the in- 
terest of patrons of music who may 
wish, individually and co-operatively, to 
do something for the cultivation of it and 
who perceive in the Music Division oi 
the Library a competent and influential 
agency toward these ends.” 

Mr. Longworth, who died on April 
9, 1931, was widely known as a patron 
of music in Washington and in Cincin- 
nati, his home. He was especially in- 
terested in chamber music. 

AvLFrReD T. Marks 





Audiences at Symphonic Concerts in 
Museum Total 72,500 

The final free symphonic concert of 
the season given under the baton oi 
David Mannes in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art on March 25 attracted an 
audience of 9,000, despite unfavorable 
weather. The program consisted of 
Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony, the Ben- 
venuto Cellini Overture of Berlioz, Si- 
belius’s Finlandia, Debussy’s Prelude to 
the Afternoon of a Faun, three dances 
from The Bartered Bride, the Adagio 
from Schumann’s String Quartet in A 
Minor played by all the strings, and the 
1812 Overture. 

Audiences for the eight concerts 
given on Saturday nights in January 
and March reached a total of 72,500. 
The January concerts were contributed, 
as they have been since 1920, by John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr. The programs in 
March were donated by Edward S. 
Harkness, George D. Pratt, John A. 
Roebling and the Juilliard Musical 
Foundation. 


This season was the fifteenth 





Notable Concerts are Arranged for 
Budapest 

Renowned artists will be heard in 
Budapest this season. Bruno Walter is 
to conduct concerts of the Vienna Phil 
harmonic Orchestra, and there will be 
appearances of Igor Stravinsky, Pablo 
Casals, Alfred Cortot, Joseph Szigeti, 
Gregor Piatigorsky and Ernst von 
Dohnanyi. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for April 10, 1933 


MANY CONCERTS ARE GIVEN IN HARTFORD 


Ensembles and Soloists Heard in 


Programs of Exceptional 
Interest 


Hartrorp, April 5—Artaro Texa- 
nini conducted the New York Phuilar- 
monic-Symphony Orchestra on March 
15 in Bushnell Memorial Hall @ a 


Series. Bernard Wagensar lectored on 


March 13. 


ner, 
conductor, and Mrs. Semel Gardner, 
accompanist. Alfred Cohn of the fac- 
ulty had arranged Bach's Prelude and 
Fugue in G Minor for string exsemibie. 
Harold Bauer’s arrangement of Bach's 
Concerto in C for three pi 
string ensemble was heard; and Mr. 
Gardner played his own Prelade m C 
and From the Canebrake. 
Fernando Germani’s organ 

on March 12 drew 3,200 ee 
Hall in the series of three free recitals 
given by the management im CO-qpere- 
tion with music 


ry 


companist for Mr. Piatigorsky. 
Cecilia Club Appears 


The Cecilia Club, numbering 
100 women’s voices, concluded i 

on March 28 at Bushnell Hall under 
conductorship of Moshe Paramow. 
works had first a 
sian Peasant Lullaby by Christime 
ham, dedicated to the club, and 
Cohn’s arrangement of the 
Beauty Waltz of Tchaikovsky. 
Cohn used words by Thomas C 
Cray, program director of WTIC 
husband of the club’s president. 

included 


gals, American folk songs and works 
by Schumann, Rubinstem, Bach and 
Elgar. Florence Vickland, sopramo, and 
Inge Hill, contralto, were assistimg art- 
ists. Mae Ellen Hatchkiss sang a2 =m 
cidental contralto solo. Accompamuimnents 
were provided by Irene Kahn, 
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tf LPF 
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erchestra of Hartford Public 
heard on March 24 in 
itorium, under 
its eighteenth 
. Nicolini was 
OQ. Roulier 
annie R. Las- 
forty young 
igh reputation 
Cc. P. E. Bach, Haydn, 
Brahms, Chaminade, and 


Clarence Watters, organist and di- 
an Cee ae College, has 
ey College to 
guid uated aoe woul oo hunk he 


organ department. 
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NURSES GIVE PROGRAM 


Glee Club Is Heard in Annual Concert 
im Hartford 

Haztrorp, March 20.—The Nurses’ 
Giee Club of the Hartford Hospital 
Traimimg School, conducted by Moshe 
Paramov, was received with enthusiasm 
its ammual concert in the Heublein 
emorial om March 8. Interest was 
by the first public appearance >f 
—- School String Ensemble, 
Rubm Segal. Royal Dadmun, 
samg admirable groups of 
soles. Other important parts were 
taken by Virgimia MacCracken, so- 
ay amd Viola Desmarais, violinist. 
Kahn provided capable accom- 
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A sonata recital was given on March 
Q the joint auspices of the 
School of Music and the 
- C. A, im the auditorium of the 
ew oy art- 

; Mary 
oat -yrnt Pel- 
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inor, and Fauré’s 
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Music 

Traverse Crry, Mics., April 5.—In- 
teresting programs have been given by 
the Traverse City Musicale. The music 
ef Poland and Finland formed the sub- 
recent afternoon with Mrs. 
Alley as leader. Mrs. Ma- 
~ was leader of a pro- 
up of Czechoslovakian music. 
mm these concerts were Mrs. 
R. Titus, Mrs. Evelyn Temple, 
J. J. Litton, Mrs. Lucile Mintling, 
Lutman, Mrs. Charles Poor, Mrs. 
Mozelle Bennett Sawyer, Lydia Koti- 
laimem, Mrs. Thomas |. Shaw, 
Keith, Mrs. U. C. Manns, Margaret 
Mrs. Hermione Flagler Hen- 
dryx, Mrs. H. A. Sargent, Mrs. E. R. 
Margaret , Mrs. L. 

Hockstad, Mrs. Charles Hale, Mrs. 
Morgan p= Mrs. Georgia 

uth Chadsey. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for April 10, 1933 


New York Hears Excellent Music in Concert Rooms 





In Spite of Decrease in Number 
of Events, Quality Remains 
High—Several Debutants Make 
Good Impressions — Kreisler 
Says Farewell for Season— 
McCormack Draws’ Usual 
Capacity House 


TS inevitable spring decrease in the 
number of recitals has not caused any 
diminution in quality and New York has 
heard a number of established favorites as 
well as promising youngsters. One of the 
most striking concerts was of church mu- 
sic by the choir of the Pius X School of 
Liturgical Music. Gerald Tracy, a young 
pianist, was well received in a difficult 
program, The of Composers 
sponsored a concert of ultra-modern works, 
written in honor of its tenth anniversary. 


Mary Menk Makes Debut 


Mary Menk, pianist, made her first New 
York appearance in recital in the Town 
Hall on the evening of March 22. 

For a debutante, Miss Menk selected a 
program that would tax the technical and 
emotional assets of a widely experienced 
artist. Beginning with transcriptions by 
Siloti of the C Minor Fantasia and the 
G Minor Organ Fugue of Bach, the pianist 
played Mozart’s A Major Variations, the 
Pathétique Sonata of Beethoven, the seldom 
heard Brahms-Schumann Variations and 
pieces by Tcherepnin, Chopin and Albeniz. 

A sincere approach to her music was a 
valuable asset. Technically, the young 
player has been well prepared. As yet, 
her style suggests understatement which is, 
perhaps a good sign. The audience was 
most enthusiastic. 


Earle Hummel Gives Recital 


Earle Hummel, violinist, with Stanley 
Hummel, accompanist, gave a recital in 
the Town Hall on the evening of March 23. 

Mr. Hummel offered Medtner’s Sonata 
in B Minor, the D Minor Concerto of 
Wieniawski, a Bach sonata and pieces by 
Debussy, Denicu-Heifetz and Ernst. His 
playing was clean and forthright and at 
times showed considerable depth of feeling. 
The Medtner was well presented and the 
Bach sonata given in good classical style 
which won especial approval. zs 


Kreisler’s Final Recital 
Fritz Kreisler, violinist; Carl Lamson, 
accompanist. (C.H.) March 24, evening. 


CGE TS Eh ncccccccccccdccsoccashooosel Bac 
Concerto in E Minor .......... ticndciocke 
Three Sngalece cacabnastebacauesksenel Paganini 
oe pedtetnhs cencessavbinsnanvad Kreisler 
Indian Lament; Slavonic Fantasy ooeene 


vorak- Kreisler 
Mr. Kreisler’s playing of both con- 
certos is well known. The Mendelssohn 
he plays as no one else can. The Bach 
was a fine bit of classic interpretation and 
the Paganini caprices had a depth they 
do not invariably possess. This being the 
artist’s final appearance for the season, 
the audience was hungry for encores and 
was liberally rewarded. It was again 
demonstrated that Mr. Kreisler has a hold 
upon the affections of New York audiences 
that few possess. 
Mr. Lamson’s accompaniments were, as 
usual, consistently admirable. D. 


Solmond Rokoff Makes Debut 
Solmond Rokoff, violinist, made a New 
York debut in the Town Hall on the even- 





Carlos Chavez (Left) and Aaron Copland, Two of the Composers Who Wrote Works 
Especially for the League of Compsers’ Tenth Anniversary 


ing of March 25 with Gregory Ashman 
at the piano. 

Mr. Rokoff led off with the Beethoven 
C Minor Sonata, displaying an artistic 
intention which was followed up in Mo- 
zart’s D Major Concerto and in pieces by 
Levenson, Debussy, Francoeur-Kreisler 
and Sarasate. Mr. Rokoff’s playing had 
much to recommend it. In spite of some 
inconsistencies in the matter of tone and 
technique, one feels that maturer experi- 
ence will improve what is already good 
and eliminate what is less so. ; 


John McCormack’s Second Recital 


John McCormack gave his second re- 
cital of the season in Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of March 26, with Edwin 
Schneider at the piano. 

As usual, Mr. McCormack attracted a 
large audience which evinced continuous 
approval of his songs. These had the 
variety which has always characterized 
his programs. Beginning with an air by 
Peri, the tenor sang a portion of Bach’s 
Christ Lag in Todesbanden. Arthur 
Foote’s Memnon headed the second group 
which included songs by Merikanto and 
Rachmaninoff, and an arrangement by 
Bunten of an old lute melody. 

The final two groups were both of “re- 
quest” numbers, the first of Irish melodies. 
The second included Nevin’s Little Boy 
Blue sung for the widow of the composer 
who was in the audience. The Irish songs 
were sung in Mr. McCormack’s inimitable 
manner. Three encores were added at 
the insistence of the audience. Mr. Schnei- 
der played a group of solos by Granados, 
Palmgren and Arnold and a Caprice by 
himself. D. 


Creighton Allen’s Third Recital 


Creighton Allen, pianist, heard already 
twice this season, gave his third and last 
recital in Steinway Hall on the evening of 
March 26. He featured works by Mac- 
Dowell, and also gave a Fantasie of his 
own. The audience was cordial through- 
out the program. H. 


Pescha Kagan, Pianist 
Pescha Kagan, pianist, gave her first 
New York recital in the Town Hall on 
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the evening of March 27. 

Miss Kagan’s program was undistin- 
guished for variation from the usual. It 
contained works by Bach, Haydn, Brahms, 
Albeniz, Debussy and Ravel and, midway, 
the Chopin B Minor Sonata. The young 
artist, however, played with authority and 
understanding. There were certain im- 
maturities of conception and occasional 
dynamic contrasts that one would have 
had otherwise, but in general her technique 
was excellent and her musicianship sound. 

The large audience applauded with vigor. 


Three Artists Play Brahms Chamber 
Music 

An evening of rare pleasure was af- 
forded a Steinway Hall audience on March 
27 when these three artists joined forces 
in some of the chamber music of Brahms: 
Nadia Reisenberg, pianist, Simon Belli- 
son, clarinetist, and Felix Salmond, "cellist. 
The Sonata for clarinet and piano in F 
Minor, the ’Cello and Piano Sonata in F 
and the Clarinet Trio in A Minor were 
the works presented and the opportunity 
so seldom afforded to hear them, combined 
with the superlative artistry of the play- 
ers, made the occasion a gala one. 


Elsa Alves Hunter Ends Series 

Elsa Alves Hunter, soprano, concluded 
her series of four lieder recitals in the 
Barbizon Plaza on the evening of March 
28, with Ellmer Zoller at the piano. 

The program consisted entirely of songs 
by Hugo Wolf, whose lieder, among the 
most important in vocal literature, are 
curiously unfamiliar in spite of their 
beauty and their texts, chosen from the 
writings of some of Germany’s greatest 
poets. 

Mme. Hunter’s selection from the mine 
of pure metal was unusually good and it 
exhibited, as well, the various styles of 
composition in which Wolf wrote. Mr. 
Zoller’s excellent accompaniments were a 
feature. H. 


Horowitz Plays Again 


Vladimir Horowitz, pianist. «ae. 
March 29, evening. 

Chacomne ....sseeseeeseeeees Bach- Busoni 

Sonata in E Flat....ccccccsccccssses Haydn 

Des Abends; Traumeswirren...... umann 

Variations on a Theme of Paganini.. Brahms 


Barcarolle, Op. 60; Nocturne in F; Two 
Mazurkas in F Sharp Minor; Etude in 
F, Op. 25; Etude in F, Op. 10; Polo-. 
naise in hn 46 ct vesasacduess Chopin 
The diamond-like brilliance which we 
have been accustomed to expect from Mr. 
Horowitz was present in enough quantity 
to dazzle his second audience this year, 
and added to it were qualities of ripened 
musicianship which found their clearest ex- 
pression in the Bach and Haydn, and in 
certain of the Chopin works. Although 
the Schumann pieces were played with 
great tenderness, there was a lack of 
emotional depth here. 
In the glitter of the more showy Brahms 
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variations, Mr. Horowitz’s stupendous tech- 
nique and agility were again evident. En- 
cores were numerous, to the satisfaction 
of the big audience, and included several 
of the particular favorites which are al- 
ways demanded from this pianist. Q. 


Pius X School Gives Concert of 
Liturgical. Music 

The choir of the Pius X School of Litur- 
gical Music gave a concert of early church 
and secular music in the Town Hall on 
the evening of March 29 

The choir consists of some sixty girls 
and young women. Their tone was clear, 
the pitch definite and they negotiated the 
extreme’ difficulties of the contrapuntal 
music with that apparent ease which is 
probably the result of long and grilling 
rehearsals. The program contained Gre- 
gorian music and pieces by Palestrina, 
Vittoria, Lotti and Josquin des Prés. Mod- 
ern works were Est Secretum by Oreste 
Ravanello and Our Lady Sings by Mrs. E. 
L. Voynich, who proved herself as good 
a composer as a novelist. Organ accom- 
paniments were provided by Achille 
Bragers. D. 

Gerald Tracy Makes Debut 


Gerald Tracy, a young pianist of parts, 
made his New York debut in the Town 
Hall on the evening of March 30 

With admirable courage though ques- 
tionable wisdom, Mr. Tracy elected to be- 
gin his program with Busoni’s transcrip- 
tion of the Bach Chaconne and to follow 
this with the Brahms F Minor Sonata, 
strong meats for even an artist of long 
standing. Works by Debussy, Ravel and 
Liszt completed the list. 

Mr. Tracy seems to have most of the 
assets necessary for a concert artist of 
high standing. His technique is solid and 
his taste, for the most part, good. Experi- 
ence will provide the other things. D. 

Sandor Albu in Recital 


Sandor Albu, violinist, heard here sev- 
eral times previously, gave a recital in the 
Town Hall on the evening of March 31, 
with Carroll Hollister at the piano except 
in Enesco’s F Minor Sonata in which the 
composer played the piano part. 

The program commenced with the A 
Minor Concerto of Bach and included as 

(Continued on page 31) 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for April 10, 1933 


Home-grown Music Is Featured at 
Los Angeles Philharmonic Concerts 





Concerto for "Cello by Alois 
Reiser Has Premiere under 
Rodzinski with Ilya Bronson 
as Soloist—Solo Recitals Given 
by Artists of High Calibre 


OS ANGELES, April 5.—Home- 

grown music again came into its 
own in the pair of concerts given by the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra 
under Dr. Artur Rodzinski’s baton on 
March 23 and 24, when Alois Reiser’s 
Concerto for ’cello in D Minor, Op. 68, 
had its first hearing anywhere, with 
Ilya Bronson, first ’cellist of the orches- 
tra, as soloist. Mr. Reiser, who came 
to this country from Prague nearly 
three decades ago, is now a resident of 
Southern California, as a cinema con- 
ductor. Several of his works had been 
heard in Los Angeles previously, so 
there was an undercurrent of excite- 
ment as to the nature of his newest 
work, 

As a pupil of Dvorak, Mr. Reiser has 
set for himself a certain high standard, 
which it was confidently expected he 
would surpass on this occasion. The 
work is in three movements, Sostenuto, 
Andante and Allegro, with the finest 
lyric utterance found in the middle sec- 
tion. The composer seems a little hesi- 
tant in the opening section as to the 
direction he wishes to go or just how to 
get there, resulting in a rather incoher- 
ent dialogue between soloist and orches- 
tra. He finds his stride in the second 
part, where the ’cello and solo violin 
sing one of the finest melodies imagin- 
able, against a delicately drawn orches- 
tral background. The third movement 
is also colorful—more energetic than 
the preceding parts, and offers more 
opportunity for the soloist to exhibit his 
technical prowess. 

Not being in the category of show 
pieces, the work brought out Mr. Bron- 
son’s command of tone and revealed a 
fine lyrical sense in his beautifully 
drawn phrases. Both composer and 
performer were recalled several times. 

It is perhaps enough that Dr. Rod- 
zinski paid Mr. Reiser the compliment 
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of presenting his work in company with 
Bach, Brahms and Strauss, the first- 
named represented by the Toccata and 
Fugue in D Minor, Brahms by his First 
Symphony, and Strauss by Till Eulen- 
spiegel’s Merry Pranks. Dr. Rodzin- 
ski outdid himself in the symphony; he 
not only struck the spark, but fanned it 
into a mighty flame. Likewise, Strauss 
found an understanding interpreter for 
his prankish work. 

Perhaps audiences are more respon- 
sive, wondering as to the fate of the 
orchestra in the future, or perhaps the 
men play better, also wondering how 
things will turn out for them; but it is 
certain that orchestral music is fulfill- 
ing a new purpose. It is going to take 
considerably more than dreaming and 
talking to guarantee the existence of 
the orchestra after next year, when W. 
A. Clark’s third five-year guarantee 
period expires. Mrs. Cecil Frankel 
heads the committee to contact the pub- 
lic from various avenues for subscrip- 
tions and donations. A radio campaign 
is planned and the various clubs are to 
be interested. But Los Angelanos have 
come to take their music for granted 
and most of them will take as much as 
they can get without paying for it; so 
unless one “angel” or a group of 
“angels” is discovered with both vision 
and shekels, the musical future is prob- 
lematical. 

Harald Kreutzberg, who has come to 
the Coast for a short teaching period, 
gave a program in the Auditorium, 
under the Behymer management, on 
March 20. He reached his greatest 
heights in dances with a musical setting 
devised by his accompanist, Freidrich 
Wilckens. 

George Liebling, pianist and compos- 
er, was heard in a program of Liszt 
compositions in Royce Hall, University 
of California, on March 17. The dis- 
tinguished pianist, a pupil of Liszt, 
played with devotion and understand- 
ing, holding 2,000 students enthralled 
by the beauty and power of his art. The 
list included the Second, Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth rhapsodies. Theodore 
Stearns is dean of the music department 
of the university. 


Leon Zighera, violinist, who was 


heard previously as soloist in a concert 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra, gave 
a recital in the Orton School on March 
19. With Edith Pengilley at the piano, 
the artist again disclosed the many fa- 
cets of his art. The program, heard by 
members of French colony, included a 
Handel Sonata, Lalo’s Symphonie Es- 
pagnole and works by Ravel, Bloch and 
Mozart. 

The major part of Mendelssohn’s Eli- 
jah was sung by the choir of the First 
Baptist Church, Alexander Stewart, 
conductor, on March 26, Soloists were 
Nellie Coburn Walker, Mildred Ware, 
J. Maleomb Huddy, and Samuel Kirk. 

The Orpheus Club, Hugo Kirchhofer, 
conductor, was heard recently in its sec- 
ond subscription concert in the Audi- 
torium. Lolita Bertling, soprano, was 
guest soloist in a program that included 
ensemble works by Frieda Peycke and 
W. B. Olds. 

Word has come from Ed Perkins, Los 
Angeles impresario now in Paris, that 
he has been granted a lease on the 
Greek Theatre in Griffith Park, for five 
Wednesday concerts there in August. 
One of the concerts will be given by the 
Los Angeles Woman’s Symphony, Ar- 
thur Alexander, conductor. 

Hat D. CRaAIn 





Franz Trefzger Returns to America and 
ill Give Concerts 

Franz Trefzger, American tenor who 
has been heard in opera and concert in 
Europe for the past four years, is re- 
turning to America this spring, and 
will make his American debut before 
the Amateur Musical Club of Peoria, 
Ill, on May 1. Under the name of 
Francois Trezzi, Mr. Trefzger has sung 
in Milan, Turin, Paris, Liege, Cologne 
and other important cities. 





Sonia Sharnova Gives Recital for Wil- 
mette’s Women’s Club 
Cuicaco, April 5.— Sonia Shar- 
nova, contralto, formerly of the Chicago 
Civic Opera, recently gave a recital be- 
fore the Wilmette Woman's Club. Her 
three groups included operatic arias 
and folk songs of four nations, sung in 
the original tongues. M. M. 





Ivan Ivantzoff to Give Recital 
Ivan Ivantzoff, tenor, will give a re- 
cital at the MacDowell ‘Club on Sunday 
evening, April 30. His program will 
consist of a varied list of songs. 





SERIES IS CONCLUDED BY WINNIPEG SYMPHONY 


Horowitz and Goss Attract — String 
Quartet Heard—Band and Massed 
Choir Give Concert 


Winnipec, April 5.— Compositions 
on the season’s final program of the 
Winnipeg Symphony Orchestra, heard 
in the Auditorium on March 12, were 
Dvorak’s New World Symphony, Bach’s 
Third Brandenburg Concerto in G, and 
the Overture to William Tell. Bernard 
Naylor conducted. The soloist was Doris 

m, who sang Ritorna Vincitor 
from Aida. 

The Shadwick String Quartet, con- 
sisting of E. Joseph Shadwick, James 
Soutter, Eugene Hudson and Isaac 
Mammot, gave a program in the concert 
hall of the Fort Garry Hotel on March 
14 under the management of Dorothy 
Farnum. 

A capacity audience of 4,000 greeted 
Vladimir Horowitz when he appeared 
in the Auditorium on March 13. He 
played works by Liszt, Bach, Chopin, 
Schumann and Stravinsky. The recital 
was the final event of the 1932-33 Celeb- 
rity Concert Series under the direction 
of Fred M. Gee. John Goss, baritone, 
was the guest artist at the Women’s 





Musical Club on March 13. Mr. Gee 
accompanied. 

The Salvation Army Citadel Band, 
conducted by Henry Merrit, and with 
Capt. T. W. James as guest conductor, 
gave an anniversary program in the 
Auditorium on March 19. Victor Scott 
led a massed choir, and a male choir 
was under the leadership of George 
Weir. Soloists were Sigrid Olson, 
Stanley Hoban, Mr. Weir, Ronald Cum- 
mins and Ernest Parr. The accompan- 
ists were Victor Taylor, Stanley Os- 
borne and Anna Moncrieff Hovey. 
Pearl Palmason played a — a 
gato. 


SAN ANTONIO OPERAS 


Beggar’s Love and Secret of Suzanne 
Produced by Club 


San Antonio, April 5.—Two one- 
act operas, Beggar’s Love by Frank 
Patterson and Wolf-Ferrari’s The 
Secret of Suzanne, were given in the 
San Pedro Playhouse recently. 

Sponsored by the opera department 
of the Tuesday Musical Club, the pro- 
ductions moved with professional 
smoothness under the baton of Walter 
Dunham and the stage direction of 
Coates Gwynne. Warren Hull, Doro- 
thy Sandlin and William Irby formed 
the cast of Beggar’s Love. In The 
Secret of Suzanne the artists were 
Betty Longaker Wilson, Joseph Burger 
and Florence Saxon Busch. 

Mrs. Eli Hertzberg is president of 
the club, and Mrs. Richard Craig 
chairman of the opera department. The 
executive committee included Mrs. John 
Albright, Mrs. Mary Graham, Mrs. J. 
C. Busch, Mrs. A. M. McNally, Mrs. 
Walter Dunham, Mrs. Everett Wilson 
and Genevieve M. Tucker. 

Alejandro Rosas, baritone, gave a re- 
cital recently in the San Pedro Play- 
house, under the auspices of the San 
Antonio committee of the Texas Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs. Father Dan Lan- 
ing, lyric tenor and composer of Bee- 
ville, assisted. Marjorie Murray Kel- 
ler played violin solos. 

José Mojica, tenor, appeared in con- 
cert at the Municipal Auditorium re- 
cently. Troy Sanders accompanied 
and played original works. 

Harold Morris, composer and pian- 
ist, a native San Antonian, was heard 
in concert with the New York String 
Quartet recently in the San Pedro 
Playhouse. The program, which was 
one in the musicale-tea course spon- 
sored by the Tuesday Musical Club, 
included Mr. Morris’s Quintet for piano 
and strings, and his Rhapsody for 
piano, violin and ’cello. 

Members of El Seminini Musical 
Club of Monterey, Mexico, gave a pro- 
gram before the San Antonio Musical 
Club recently, under the chairman- 
ship of Mrs. Alfred Garza, with Mrs. 
Alex Adams and Mrs. William Barker 
as local chairmen. The club’s president 
*« Mrs. Lewis Krams Beck. 


Sascha Gorodnitzki gave an artistic 
piano recital on March 15 at the San 
Pedro Playhouse, in the musicale-tea 
series sponsored by the Tuesday Musi- 
cal Club. 

G. M. T. 








Maria and Allison Drake to Give 
Recital in Philadelphia 


PuiLaDeLpuia, April 5.—A program 
of music for two pianos will be given 
by Maria Ezerman Drake and Allison 
R. Drake in the Playhouse of the Plays 
and Players on the evening of April 26. 
Compositions by Brahms, Casella and 
Infante, in addition to arrangements of 
Schubert and Schumann works by 
Bauer and Debussy, will constitute their 
list. 
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QUAKER CITY HEARS 
CONTEMPORARY ART 


Society Gives Modern List—Re- 
citals by Many Artists 
Are Applauded 
Puitavetpuia, April 5.—The Soci- 
ety for Contemporary Music has man- 
aged to weather the depression storm to 
the extent of two concerts this season. 
The second of these was given on March 
27 in the Mellon Galleries before a large 
audience which rewarded the self-sac- 
rificing enterprise of the officers and 

members. 

The works ranged from Alpha to 
Omega in modernity. Of them the 
audience seemed to get the most joy out 
of Herbert Elwell’s Sonata for piano, 
finely performed by Ailsa Craig Mac- 
Coll; the Nocturne, An Ukulele Sere- 
nade, by Aaron Copland, effectively de- 
livered by Arthur Lipkin, violinist, and 
Arthur Hice, pianist; and Virgil 
Thompson’s Stabat Mater, in which 
Irene Williams sang with beautiful tone 
and an impressive and reverent com- 
munication of the text, to a very good 
accompaniment played by the Curtis 
String Quartet. 

Miss Williams also sang two songs 
by Ruth Crawford—Sacco, Vanzetti, 
and Chinaman, Laundryman—with Mr. 
Hice at the piano. These songs are 
earnest and forthright in propaganda, 
yet so naive as to provoke many smiles. 
Aaron Copland played his Piano Varia- 
tions, which are pretty advanced har- 
monically. Walter Piston’s Sonata for 
flute and piano, played by William M. 
Kincaid and the composer, seemed over- 
done, though possessing bright spots. 

In Honor of Brahms 


The Ethical Culture Auditorium was 
filled for the sixth of the series of eight 
concerts covering the entire chamber 
music of Brahms, with which the Art 
Alliance and the Musical Fund Society 
are celebrating his centenary. The pro- 
gram consisted of the Quartet for 
strings in C Minor, the Sonata for pi- 
ano and ’cello in F and the Quintet for 
piano and strings in F Minor. The 
Musical Fund Ensemble, consisting of 
Boris Koutzen and Stanislaw Dabrow- 
ski, violinists, Leonard Mogill, violist, 
Stephen Deak, ’cellist, and Arthur Regi- 
nald, pianist, interpreted. these works. 
Both the quartet and the quintet were 
played with a facile encompassing of 
their many difficulties and with a ma- 
tured and convincing presentation of 
their musical content. The sonata, too, 
was well achieved. The audience was 
extremely enthusiastic after each work. 

Horatio Connell was heard on March 
27 in Casimir Hall in his deferred pro- 
gram for the fifth faculty recital of the 
Curtis Institute of Music. Mr. Con- 
nell was in fine voice and sang with 
artistry a program which was minus 
ear-catching and meretricious effects 
but notable for the spirituality of its 
character. There were two Bach and 
two Handel arias; a group of Schu- 
mann; the Four Earnest Songs of 
Brahms and a miscellaneous cluster by 
the same composer. 
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Two Debussy Works Pub- 
lished for First Time 


Two recently-discovered com- 
positions by Claude Debussy 
are receiving their first publication. 
One is a song, Sleep, Love, 
to words by Theodore de Banville ; 
the other a waltz for piano entitled 
Page d’Album. Both are issued by 
the Theodore Presser Co., Philadel- 
phia. Maurice Dumesnil is the edi- 
tor. 

The song was dedicated to De- 
bussy’s schoolmate, the late Paul 
Vidal, who possessed the manu- 
script. Page d’Album was com- 
posed in war days in response to a 
request from a relief organization 
for a manuscript that could be sold 
at a benefit auction. The pencil 
manuscript is dedicated to Mme. 
Debussy. 








Alexander Kelberine presented Flor- 
ence Weber, pianist, in the Ethical Cul- 
ture Auditorium on March 30. In this, 


_ her first public recital, Miss Weber not 


only revealed much promise for a career 
but also a marked achievement for the 
present. In two widely variant fields— 
a series of excellent Bach transcrip- 
tions by Mr. Kelberine and a Chopin 
group—she demonstrated command of 
tradition and sound musicianship. The 
Chopin Polonaise in C Minor, Op. 40, 
was exceptionally done. Miss Weber 
also gave a Beethoven sonata with sub- 
stantial effect, and concluded with an 
interesting Prokofieff group and the 
Infante El Vito. 

The next to the last of the series of 
free Suriday evening chamber music 
concerts in the Parkway Museum of 
Art was given on March 5 before an 
audience of nearly 3,000. The program 
‘included the Beethoven Quintet for pi- 
ano and strings, Op. 29; contributions 
by a group of young harpists, pupils of 
Carlos Salzedo of the Curtis Institute of 
Music, who conducted; and Sinding’s 
Quintet for piano and strings in A 
Minor. One of the hits of the evening 
was Mr. Salzedo’s Fraicheur, a charm- 
ing composition. Louis Bailly, head of 
the chamber music department of the in- 
stitute, is in charge of the series; par- 
ticipants are artist students. 

The annual spring luncheon of the 
Philadelphia Music Club was held on 
March 23 in the Bellevue ballroom. Ad- 
dresses were given by Mrs. Ellen Old- 
en Hartung, president; Mrs. Elmer 
James Ottaway, president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs; 
Leonard Liebling, Sylvan Levin and 
others. Chief Caupolican sang; there 
were dances by Douglas Coudy, of the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company; 
and a playlet by club members, staged 
by Dorothy Royale King. 

John McCormack returned to the 
Academy on March 21 after an absence 
of some seasons. He had a very big 
audience and sang at his best. 

The recital given by Sergei Rach- 
maninoff in the Academy on March 18 
was truly an “occasion.” 

W. R. Murry 
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Music in Pittsburgh Keeps Lent, 
But Numerous Concerts Are Given 


Choral Programs and Intimate 
Events Bring Appearances of 
Talented Artists—Guest En- 
sembles Are Welcomed—Sing- 
ers Heard in Enjoyable Re- 
citals 

By Harvey GAuL 


Prttesuncn, April 5.—Keepin’ Lent. 
Things just naturally slowing down, 
mebbe it’s the banks, mebbe it’s spring, 
mebbe it’s Lent, or possibly it’s every- 
thing. 

On Sunday, March 4, the Yost String 
Quartet began its season with an im- 
proving program at the home of the 
Kier’s, eand with Samuel Di Primo, 
tenor as vocal relief. Big audience, au- 
spicious start. 

The same evening the choral: society 
of the Y. M. & W. H. A. gave its first 
concert, with Mark Meyer, violinist, 
as the instrumental artist. The “Y” 
Choral has made a reputation for the 
presentation of Jewish works, a depart- 
ment in which it excels. Mrs. A. B. 
Balter was accompanist and made an 
excellent job of it. 

Oscar Del Bianco led his capable 
Pittsburgh String Ensemble through a 
program of much merit on March 14. 
The outstanding work was Boris Lev- 
enson’s first presentation of Dreams and 
Danse Orientale for strings. A large 
audience and plenty of enthusiasm. 

At the Schenley Morning Musicales 
on a Thursday morning, Hulda Lefridge 
introduced two young people “who need 
no introduction,” Margery Levkowits, 
pianist, and Reed Kennedy, baritone, up 
and coming musicians in this village of 
many musicians. 


From the Metropolitan Opera 


Arthur Anderson, _ basso-cantante, 
once of Pittsburgh and now of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, returned the same 
afternoon and showed us that Broad- 
way had in no way impaired the 
beauty of the Anderson F Clef. Fine 
voice and sincere interpretations. Mar- 
tha Myers Murdoch accompanied the 
singer, and it was Old Home Week at 
the Twentieth Century Club, with all 
the I-knew-him-when bund out in large 


attendance. 

Young Walter Sickles was presented 
on Sunday, March 10, at the Fillion 
Studios in a full-length program of origi- 
nal songs. Singers for the Sickles songs 
were Mrs. William E. Strickler, so- 
prano, Sula Wing, contralto, Arthur E. 
McMormick, tenor, and James Hayden, 
baritone. Watch this young Sickles; 
he cuts quite a swath on the village 
green, and he certainly writes color- 
fully. 

The same Sunday night saw Georges 
Barrére and his brilliant Little Sym- 
phony playing before a capacity audi- 
ence at the Y. M. & W. H. A. and the 
redoubtable Georges played success- 
fully Jean Jacques Rousseau, some 
Griffes and a dash of Spanish coloring 
matter, Manuel de Falla, to say nothing 
of Debussy and Pierné. 

It was M. Barrére’s first swing 
around the Pullman trail in ten years, 
with Pittsburgh as a stop-over, and his 
brief visit was appreciated. 


The Passing of the Red Man 


At the Twentieth Century Club on a 
recent afternoon, Mrs, James Stephen 
Martin arranged an unusual operalogue, 
The Passing of the Red Man, said pass- 
ing being a transcript and cross-section 
of several authentic and alleged Indian 
operas, tribal chants, Indian signs and 
tom-toms—but no fire water. 

It was a most successful afternoon 
with loads, and teepees of singers per- 
forming and going into war-whoops, 
m’deah. 

The choir of St. Mary’s Russian Or- 
thodox Church came to St. Andrew’s 
Episcopal on March 16 and made church 
music history, with the Bishop of Pitts- 
burgh in attendance. Jammed nave. 


The same night the Don Cossack Rus- 
sian Singers, good old “Singing Horse- 
men of the Steppes,” said farewell at 
the Mosque to a S. R. O. audience, with 
Serge Jaroff, the dynamic little ban- 
tam leader, carrying on with church 
songs, folk songs and art songs, and 
ending up with whistles and that crazy 
bent-knee Russian dance. 

After the concert the Russian Club 
entertained the choir and director at 
Webster Hall, and believe us tovarish, 
a good time was had by all. 





Benjamin de Loache to Sing for D. A. R. 
In Washington 

Benjamin de Loache, baritone, has 
been engaged to sing at the opening of 
the annual conclave of the D. A. R. in 
Washington on April 17, following ad- 
dresses by President Roosevelt and 
Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen. Sylvan Levin 
will be at the piano. 

Mr. de Loache made his Philadelphia 
debut in recital this season, later ful- 
filling an engagement with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra at the concerts of 
Dec. 9 and 10, when he sang The 
Raven, a melo-declamation by Arcady 
Dubensky. He has appeared in twenty 
performances under Leopold Stokow- 


ski’s baton, including the opera Woz- 
zeck and Schénberg’s Die Gliickliche 
Hand. 


Dobrowen Re- for San Fran- 
cisco Symphony in 1933-34 

San Francisco, April 5.—Issay Dob- 
rowen has been re-engaged to conduct 
the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
for the entire season of 1933-34, accord- 
ing to a statement made by Peter D. 
Conley, the orchestra’s manager. J. B. 
Levison, president of the Musical Asso- 
ciation of San Francisco, which spon- 
sors the orchestra, has resigned in order 
to give more attention to his personal 
affairs. 
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CHICAGO APPLAUDS 


Civic Orchestra Acclaimed—Fine 
Recitals Bring Variety 
of Music 


Cuicaco, April 5. — The Civic 
Orchestra of Chicago gave its third 
concert of the season in Orchestra Hall 
under the baton of Eric DeLamarter on 
March 26. The orchestra proved in 
splendid form after a season’s rehearsal 
and training under Mr. DeLamarter, 
and gave brilliant performances of 
Glazounoff’s Sixth Symphony, Two 
Fantastic Dances of Turina, and Tchai- 
kovsky’s 1812 Overture. 

Novelty was provided by the first 
American performance of Antonio Pe- 
drotti’s setting of a Kentucky folk song, 
The Dying Soldier, the ‘cello obbligato 
of which was gracefully played by 
George Sopkin. The soloists were Carl 
Racine, concertmaster, and Joseph 
Kovacs, first violist, who combined for 
a delightful performance of Mozart’s 
Symphonie Concertante. 

What was said to have been the first 
dramatized performance of Handel's 
Messiah was presented at the Audi- 
torium on March 21. Sophia Swan- 
strom Young directed the dramatization 
and interpretation, Alfred Stury was 
the stage director, Carl Craven the 
musical director, and the orchestra the 
Woman’s Symphony. The choral forces 
enlisted recruits from most of the 
church and concert choirs of the city, 
and the soloists for the first perform- 
ance—a second one announced for the 
following night was cancelled—were 
Mary Ann Kaufman Brown, Arthur 
Kraft, Louise Harrison Slade, Mark 
Love, Agatha Lewis and Helen Bicker- 
ton. 

Though an excellent idea lay behind 
the enterprise, insufficient rehearsal and 
incompetence in the choral and orches- 
tral forces combined to leave an mncon- 
vincing impression not far removed 
from amateurishness. Difficulties with 
the stage hands’ union prevented the 
curtain being raised for an hour after 
the scheduled time. 


University Forces Attract 


The University of Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra under the direction of Carl 
Bricken recently gave two largely 
attended concerts. Tchaikovsky’s Pa- 
thétique Symphony, excerpts from Die 
Meistersinger, and a Scherzo by Ladis- 
laus Gamauf were the principal items 
of the program, which was the same on 
consecutive evenings. 

Fritz Kreisler gave his final concert 
of the season at Orchestra Hall on 
March 19, playing concertos by Bach 
and Mendelssohn, and shorter pieces by 
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NOTABLE PROGRAMS 


Paganini, Dvorak and himself. : 
the concert of the’ Chicago String 
Quartet, at the Chicago Woman’s Club 
on March 19, featured Felix Borowski’s 
Second Quartet. Works by Glazounoff 

and Schubert completed the program. 
concert for the benevolent 
fund of the Gunn Scholari was pre- 
sented before a large audience at Cur- 

tiss Hall on March 28. ; 

Alexander Corado, baritone, dis- 
played admirable interpretative powers 
in a recital at Kimball Hall on March 
19. The program included Four Seri- 
ous Songs of Brahms, and four manu- 
script songs by Alexander Sebald, 
Chicago violinist and composer. 

Evelyn Copley, soprano, appearing in 
the Young American Artists Series at 
Curtiss Hall on March 22, disclosed a 
coloratura voice of most promising 
quality and flexibility. An aria from 
The Magic Flute was included in her 
program. 

Freischiitz in Concert Form 

The music of Weber’s Der Freischiitz 
was presented in concert form under 
the direction of Gudmundur Kristjans- 
son on March 28. Soloists were Still- 
man Noyes, Gudmundur Kristjansson, 
Ray Washer, Anna Tate, Ann Mari 
Hanson, Alice Frederickson and Mar- 
garet Washer. 

Mu Xi Chapter of Mu Phi Epsilon 
sponsored a concert in the Gold Room 
of the Congress Hotel on March 26. 
Appearing on the program were the 
Madrigal Singers; Lucile Turner, vio- 
linist; Beulah Blake, soprano, and Mar- 
garte Lagerquist, pianist. 

Liza Lehmann’s song cycle, The 
Golden Threshold, was presented at a 
concert at the Art Institute on April 2, 
under the auspices of Mu Phi Epsilon. 
Mary Jeanette Hoffmann, Avery John- 
son, Esther Rich, Lavon Graham Hol- 
den, Arthur Kraft, Mary Curry Lutz 
and Herbert Bergmann were the solo- 
ists. 


Other Events Applauded 


The Chicago Chamber Music Players, 
consisting of Margarte Conrad, Flor- 
ence Rosheger, Sara Shatz, Lucile John- 
son, Vera Rehberg, and Mary Esther 
Winslow, were heard in debut at Kim- 
ball Hall on March 14, under the au- 
spices of Mu Iota Chapter of Mu Phi 

psilon. The young women gave ad- 
mirable accounts of Chausson’s Concerto 
for piano, violin and string quartet, 
Dvorak’s Quintet, and accompanied 
Helen Protheroe, soprano, in a well 
chosen group of songs. 

Mu Phi Epsilon is presenting a series 
of Sunday concerts at the Art Institute. 
The program of March 12 was pre- 








music. 
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sented by Evelyn Wienke, soprano; 
Ruth Ray, violinist; and Walter Spry, 
pianist. On March 19, Lola Fletcher, 
soprano; Lois Dangremond, violinist; 
and William Hughes, pianist, were 
heard. 

The first concert of the new Young 
American Artists Series, commencing 
its seventeenth season, was given in 
Curtiss Hall on March 15, by Jennings 
Faweett, bass-baritone, and Jeannette 
Albert, pianist. Miss Albert, a young 


artist of only fifteen years, possesses un- 
usual musical talent and frequently dis- 
plays striking individuality. Mr. Faw- 
cett owns a voice of promise, though 
not as yet perfectly developed. 

The Joseffer String Quartet gave a 
concert in the Cordon Club on March 
12. Mollie Margolies, pianist, assisted 
in the Schumann Piano Quintet. Mar- 
garet Livingston, soprano, contributed 
a group of songs. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 





WASHINGTON HEARS 


National Symphony Ends Sea- 
son with Encouraging Out- 
look for Next Year 


Wasuincton, April 5.—The Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra concluded 
its season under Dr. Hans Kindler with 
a program which featured Franck’s 
Symphony and included the Overture to 
Der Freischiitz, the Overture to Tann- 
hauser and Saint-Saéns’s Rouet d’Om- 
phale. A drive for the sustaining fund 
for next year is well under way, and 
the new orchestra’s third season ap- 
pears virtually assured, with only $24,- 
000 remaining to be subscribed. 

Dr. Kindler will conduct concerts of 
the Concertgebouw Orchestra in Am- 
sterdam in July, and the orchestra at 
The Hague in the latter part of June. 
He will probably sail for Europe in 
May. 

A first local performance of Sibelius’s 
En Saga was the highlight of the or- 
chestras program on March 23, con- 
ducted by Dr. Kindler. Felian Garzia, 
pianist, was the soloist, playing the 
Franck Symphonic Variations. The 
concert opened with Mozart’s G Minor 
Symphony, and closed with the Rosen- 
kavalier Waltzes of Richard Strauss, 
given a particularly charming and 
stimulating reading. 


Plays for Scientists 


The National Symphony played a 
special program for the meeting of the 
American Society of Chemists, held in 





ARTISTIC CONCERTS 


Washington during the week of March 
27. The program was enthusiastically 
received by an audience of 3,500. The 
program, conducted by Dr. Kindler, in- 
cluded Tchaikovsky’s egg Sym- 
phony, the Rosenkavalier altzes, a 
Bach air, a Gluck gavotte, entr’acte 
music from Khovantchina, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s Flight of the Bumble Bee, 
and the Prelude to Act III of Lohen- 
grin. 

Three recent concerts by the Ten 
O’Clock Club, for the benefit of needy 
musicians in Washington, have been 
presented by Sade Styron, pianist, Mil- 
ton Schwartz, violinist, Robert Ruck- 
man, pianist, Helen Corbin Heinl, pian- 
ist, and Helen Turley, contralto. 

A brilliant recital by Ignace Jan 
Paderewski, given on March 22 as a 
benefit for the Red Cross unemployment 
relief fund, was sponsored by Mrs. 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

The Arts Club of Washington pre- 
sented Sylvia Lent, violinist, and La- 
Salle Spier, pianist, in a recital on 
March 23. 

Roland Hayes, tenor, sang at the 
Metropolitan A. M. E. Church on 
March 17. 

The A Cappella Choir gave its annual 
Lenten concert at the Mayflower Hotel 
on April 3, presenting a concert of sa- 
cred choral music. 

Felicia Rybier, pianist, and Robert 
Wiedefeld, baritone, of Baltimore, pre- 
sented a costume recital at the Wash- 
ington Club on April 7. 

RutH Howe wi 





KNEISEL GIVES RECITALS 


Also Appears as Violin Soloist with 
Symphony Orchestras 

In addition to giving numerous re- 
citals this season, Frank Kneisel, vio- 
linist, has appeared as soloist with or- 
chestras ‘with significant success. He 
played the Mendelssohn Concerto with 
the Baltimore Symphony and Beetho- 
ven’s Concerto with the Plainfield Sym- 
phony, and was featured as soloist at 
a concert given by the Bridgeport Sym- 
phony. 

Mr. Kneisel’s recital engagements 
have included appearances in New York, 
on April 7, two concerts in Summit, 
N. J., ee Conn., Bernardsville, 
N. J., and Sweet Briar, Va. 








Women’s Chorus Sings in Wethersford 
WETHERsForD, Conn., April 5.— 
The Wethersford Women’s Chorus of 
forty-eight members gave its annual 
concert recently under the leader- 
ship of Louis Pelletieri. Royal Dad- 
mun, baritone, was guest soloist. Mrs. 
Herbert Skiff accompanied the chorus. 
Mr. Dadmun was accompanied by Ruth 
Burt Sampson. J. F. K. 


Egon Petri Gives Benefit Recital for 
Christodora Music School 

Egon Petri gave a recital for the 

benefit of the Music School of Christo- 

dora Settlement House on March 29. 

His i pte played in Essex House, 

included Mozart’s Sonata in A, the Pre- 





lude, Chorale and Fugue of Franck, the 
Schubert-Tausig Theme and Variations 
and works by Chopin, Medtner and 
Liszt. A discriminating audience ap- 
plauded Mr. Petri with enthusiasm. 


Rethberg to Open Dallas Series 

Datias, April 5.—Elisabeth Reth- 
berg has been engaged to open the next 
season of the Community Concert As- 
sociation. There will be five concerts. 
Mrs. Charles Clinton Jones is the ex- 
ecutive secretary, and Mrs. Percy 
Davis chairman of the committee that 
engages the artists. M. C. 
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Memorial Service 


hy 
Bach Chnir 


BRUCE CAREY, Conductor 











Lehigh University Chapel 
May 13th 
MASS in B MINOR 





For tickets and information address 
Bach Choir, 528 North New St. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
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CONCERTS ON COAST 
ARE DUE TO WOMEN 


Post-season Orchestral Programs 
Conducted by Dobrowen 
Are Successful 


Sawn Francisco, April 5.—Thanks to 
the women members of the San Fran- 
cisco Musical Association’s Board of 
Governors, Issay Dobrowen returned to 
find two large audiences awaiting the 
pair of post-season orchestral concerts 
for which the women were wholly re- 
sponsible. The men had said it could 
not be done! 

To insure popular success, the women 
dictated a program of wide diversity— 
and got one ranging from Bach to 
Gershwin, through Tchaikovsky’s Ro- 
meo and Juliet, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
Tsar Saltan Suite and the Prelude to 
Die Meistersinger. Weprik’s Songs 
and Dances of the Ghetto, originally 
listed, was withdrawn. 

In Bach’s Fifth Brandenburg Con- 
certo in D, Mr. Dobrowen gave a clear, 
concise and thoroughly musical inter- 
pretation of the piano part. Naoum 
Blinder, concert-master, and Anthony 
Linden, flutist, shared in the solo hon- 
ors. For the Gershwin work, Bernard 
J. Katz was the able soloist. The per- 
formance as a whole was good fun, if 
not good jazz. 

Following the concert, auditors and 
orchestra were guests of the women’s 
committee at tea in the Opera House 
buffet. 





Blinder Is Recitalist 


Mr. Blinder made his initial recital 
appearance here in the War Memorial 
Veterans’ Auditorium on March 6. A 
distinguished audience of goodly size 
enjoyed his fine musicianship in the 
Bach A Minor Concerto, Tartini’s 
Devil’s Trill Sonata, Chausson’s Poéme 
and in shorter works by Desplanes, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff and Szymanowski. 
Edward Harris, at the piano, aided in 
making the concert satisfying. 

The Roth String Quartet, under Pro 
Musica sponsorship, gave us the first 
string quartet program of the season, 
playing Haydn, Roussel and Beethoven 
in the Auditorium of the Women’s City 
Club on March 15. The Roussel work 
proved a grateful novelty. 

A Negro tenor with a magnificent 
voice is George Garner, who introduced 
himself at the Community Playhouse 
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All Year 
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All Year 
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last month. Musical understanding was 
less in evidence, but his artistic poten- 
tialities seemed great. 

Harald Kreutzberg appeared before 
an Opera House audience on the Op- 
penheimer Concert Series, giving gen- 
eral pleasure in a program devoted 
exclusively to solo dances. 

Arriving from Chicago came Ruth 
Page, who is to be premiere danseuse 
with the San Francisco Opera Com- 
pany next season. 


Give Opera with Puppets 

A novelty of exceptional interest is 
being given by Ralph Chesse and his 
puppeteers. Their offering is The Mi- 
kado, the puppet show being synchron- 
ized with recordings of the D’Oyly 
Carte Opera Company of England. The 
dexterity with which the puppets are 
manipulated creates a remarkable illu- 
sion. A puppet symphony orchestra 
and productions of unfamiliar modern 
operas (both with phonograph record- 
ings) are contemplated. 


Marjory M. FIsHER 





LONG BEACH CLUBS 
PRESENT PROGRAMS 


Cadman Takes Part in Concert 
Performance of His Sunset 
Trail Score 


Lonc Beacu, Cat., April 5.—The 
Opera Reading Club presented Charles 
Wakefield Cadman’s The Sunset Trail 
in concert form on March 2 with the 
composer and a quartet participating. 
Members of the quartet were Margaret 
Messer Morris, Rosalie Barker Frye, 
Otto Ploetz and Harold Kellogg. Earl- 
ier in the season Leon Raines and solo- 
ists were heard in a presentation of 
Tannhauser. 

Joseph Clokey, head of the organ de- 
partment of Pomona College, who is 
spending his sabbatical year in Long 
Beach and is in charge of the music at 
First Congregational Church, gave a 
program of original compositions re- 
cently. The list included a _ cantata, 
The Legend of the Dandelion, organ 
solos, songs and choruses. 

In the reading of Tosca, given by the 
Woman’s Music Club, the cast included 
Ella Mae Bassett, George Clark and 
Rolla Alford. Mr. Alford is giving a 
series of programs entitled The Music 
Master over KFOX. 

The Woman’s Music Club held its 
charter day and silver anniversary re- 
cently, the program being arranged by 
Mrs. Eugene E. Tincher, president, and 
Mrs. Watson L. Hawk, program chair- 
man. L. D. Frey spoke before the club 
previously on The Chorus’s Place in 
the Church Service. 

Ruth Foster Herman, contralto, 
gave a program before the Pacific Coast 
Club recently, assisted by Hugh Mer- 
rick and Karl Bjork, violinists, and 
Ruby La Nora Wicks, accompanist. 
Elizabeth O’Neill presented Maurine 
Whaley in a piano recital at the club 
previously. 

Emil Danneberg, boy pianist, appear- 
ed before the Musical Arts Club on 
Feb. 20. On Feb. 2 the club heard a 
piano recital by Frances Allen. 

Julie Rivé-King, pianist, has been 
spending the winter at Long Beach. 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink fulfilled a 
week’s engagement at the State Thea- 
tre. The Don Cossack Russian Male 





Chorus appeared on the All-Star Artist 
Series, of which L. D. Frey is presi- 
dent, on Feb. 13. 

Axtce MAYNARD Griccs 


MUSICAL AMERICA for April 10, 1933 


Viola Mitchell Gives 
European Premiere of 
Concerto by Malipiero 





Viola Mitchell, Who Played Malipiero's New 
Violin Concerto in Amsterdam and in Venice 


Venice, April 2.—Viola Mitchell, 
gifted young violinist, who came to 
Europe from Pittsburgh and_ studied 
under Eugéne Ysaye, has made a deep 
impression with her artistic playing. 

After giving the European premiere 
of Malipiero’s new Concerto with the 
Concertgebouw in Amsterdam under the 
baton of Pierre Monteux, she played 
the same work in this city at a concert 
in the Fenice with Hermann Scherchen 
conducting. The composer was present, 
and expressed his delight with Miss 
Mitchell’s interpretation of the concerto, 
which was received by the audience with 
pronounced enthusiasm. C. Ie 


SYMPHONY IN DENVER 


Brahms’s Third Is Feature of Program 
Given by Civic Orchestra 

Denver, April 5.— A fine perform- 
ance of Brahms’s Third Symphony was 
conducted by Horace E. Tureman at 
the Civic Symphony Orchestra’s fifth 
concert of the season on March 19; and 
Chabrier’s Espafia had a brilliant pres- 
entation. Soloists in Massenet’s Under 
the Lindens were Val Henrichs, clari- 
netist, and Elias Trustman, ’cellist. 

The Federated Choruses of the city 
gave a pleasing miscellaneous program 
in Calvary Baptist Church on Sunday, 
March 12. Clarence Reynolds, former 
municipal organist, has appeared in a 
series of Lenten recitals in the Ogden 
Theatre. 

Large audiences were drawn to the 
recitals given by Sergei Rachmaninoff 
and Jascha Heifetz under the manage- 
ment of the Messrs. Slack and Ober- 
felder. Mr. Heifetz was accompanied 
by Isidor Achron. 

Emmy Brady, head of the piano de- 
partment of the Nebraska State 
Teachers College at Chadron, was pre- 
sented in recital at St. John’s Chapel 
House. She made a pleasing impres- 
sion and was received with marked 
enthusiasm. Her program was drawn 
largely from the modern school, with 
enough of the classics to demonstrate 
the artist’s versatility. J.C.K. 


Josef Kallini Will Give Recital 

Josef Kallini, tenor, who will give 
a recital in New York in April, was 
cordially received in Miami on March 
14 when he sang before the Mana Zucca 
Club. He has been re-engaged by the 
club for another appearance next sea- 
son. 
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DETROIT PROGRAMS 
HAVE NOTABLE TONE 


Pro Musica Concert and Cham- 
ber Quartet Give Artistic 
Performances 


Detroit, April 5.—The Detroit 
Chapter of Pro Musica took consider- 
able pains in arranging its last program 
of the season, given on March 17 at 
the Detroit Institute of Arts, and suc- 
ceeded in presenting one of the most 
interesting concerts of its six years. 
Ilya’ Schkolnik and Georges Miquelle, 
concertmaster and first ‘cellist respect- 
ively of the Detroit Symphony Orches- 
tra, were in charge of arrangements; 
and each took part. Also heard were 
Beatrice Griffin, violinist; Mischa Kot- 
tler and Mabel Howe Mable, pianists; 
and Cameron McLean, baritone. The 
varied program met with full approval 
from an intelligently alert audience. 

The Detroit String Quartet gave the 
first concert of its series of five in the 
Women’s City Club on March 16. 
Works played were Haydn’s Quartet 
in G, Op. 76; Two Sketches, based on 
Indian themes, by Griffes; and the 
Brahms Quartet in A. 

An all-Wagner program with men’s 
and women’s choruses and an orchestra 
participating, was given at the Har- 
monie Society on March 23. Eduard 
Ossko was in charge. Soloists were 
Ardith Wells, soprano, and Fred Ertz, 
bass. HERMAN WISE 








The International Society of the 
Friends of French Music is planning 
a concert in honor of Henri Duparc, 
to be given in Paris on April 27. 





NEW 
MASTER CLASSES 


For Pianists and Auditors 


GODOWSKY 


LOS ANGELES 


Five Weeks 
Commencing July 17, 1933 


Leopold Godowsky's New Master 
Classes will consist of: 


1. Master class for the study of 
the major works of piano litera- 
ture, consisting of eighty hours’ 
instruction. 


2. Master class for the study of 
Godowsky's own works, consist- 
ing of twenty hours’ instruction. 


Arrangements may also be made 
for those who wish to study 
privately with Mr. Godowsky. 


Write for folder giving full 
information and terms to 


L. E. Behymer, 
Philharmonic Auditorium Bldg. 
Los Angeles, California 
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GANZ COMPOSITION 
ENJOYED IN OMAHA 


Animal Pictures Is Best Liked 
Work on Program Given by 
Orchestra 


Omana, Nes., April 5.—The best- 
liked work on the second program given 
by the Omaha Symphony Orchestra on 
March 9 under the baton of Rudolph 
Ganz was the conductor’s own Animal 
Pictures, prefaced by charming and 
witty comments. The concert drew a 
splendid audience, a fact which bore 
testimony to the regard in which Mr. 
Ganz is held. Results were even more 
artistic than formerly, a closer rapport 
being noticeable. The soloist was Mar- 
gery Maxwell, soprano, who made an 
excellent impression. Two of her en- 
cores were songs by Mr. Ganz, sung 
with him at the piano. 


Season Ends Brilliantly 


The orchestra’s season came to a bril- 
liant conclusion on March 30, the audi- 
ence exceeding the capacity of the City 
Auditorium. Mr. Ganz did wonders 
with the forces at his command in 
Tchaikovsky's Pathétique Symphony 
and gave a superb interpretation of the 
solo part in Liszt’s Piano Concerto in 
E Flat. The latter work was conducted 
by Ernest Nordin, Sr. Two encores, a 
waltz and a nocturne by Chopin, were 
added in response to the insistent ap- 
plause; and an armful of roses was an- 
other tribute received by Mr. Ganz. 

Fritz Kreisler’s recital, sponsored by 
the Civic Orchestra Society, drew some 
5,000 to the City Auditorium on March 
16. Carl Lamson accompanied. At 
noon of the same day, Mr. Kreisler 
spoke at a luncheon given in his honor 
at the Chamber of Commerce. Nathan 
Milstein was heard earlier in the week, 
presented by the Tuesday Musical Club. 
His accompanist was Emanuel Bay. 

Early American Music 

A program of early American music 
was given on March 4 by a vocal quar- 
tet under the direction of Harry Cooper. 
Ben Stanley continues his twenty-sixth 
series of Lenten organ recitals in Trin- 
ity Cathedral. Heard at Martin Bush’s 
organ recital in Joslyn Memorial on 
March. 12 was an instrumental trio 
from Lincoln consisting of Mrs. August 
Molzer, Lillian Eiche and Mrs. Edith 
Burlingame Ross. The annual program 
of the Omaha Camera Club was given 
by Margaret Hurwitz, pianist, and 
Walter Jenkins, baritone. Mrs. Jen- 
kins was the accompanist. 

A condensed version of Mozart’s 
Magic Flute was performed on March 
25 by the Association for Opera 
in English under the directorship of 





MUSICAL AMERICA for April 10, 1933 


RENOWNED ARTISTS HEARD IN BROOKLYN 


Thea Moeller Herms. Taking 

were Irene Gibson, Helen Gerin, 5 Wat. 
ter Yuenger, Robert Herring, William 
Seymore, Margaret Belman, Mary Fitz- 
simmons Massie, Lou Pierpoint, Chel- 
sea Besack, Justin Claassen, Flora Sears 
Nelson and Dorothy Madden. 

On the same day the Midland College 
Oratorio Chorus, led by Oscar Lyders, 
sang in St. Luke’s Church with Fritz 
Kruger and Charlotte Byars (state At- 
water Kent prize winner) as soloists. 
Esther Leaf gave an organ recital in 
Joslyn Memorial on March 19, assisted 
by Bernice Dugher, pianist. Assisting 
Louise Shadduck Zabriskie at her or- 
gan recital on March 26 were Edith 


Louise Wagoner and the Zabriskie 
String Quartet. 
An original play by Robert W. 


Browne was given with incidental mu- 
sic by Irene Goosman, pianist, and the 
Municipal University String Quartet— 
Sam Thomas, Lumir Ptak, Jose Masters 
and William Baynes. 


The Friends of Music, Mrs. McIn- 
tyre, president, presented Helen Pearce 
Turner, Mabel Woodworth Jensen and 
Bettie Zabriskie in a program which 
included two-piano works and a trio by 
Gade. The Omaha Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation gave an artist students recital 
which brought the appearance of Ber- 
nard Pawlowski, Mrs. Robert Samar- 
dick, Helen Williams and James Peter- 
son. Hazel Reynolds accompanied. 


Programs have also been given by 
the Music Appreciation Club, the Fort- 


nightly, the Monday Musical, the 
Matinee Musical and the Amateur 
Musical clubs. E. L. W. 





Norfleet Trio to Give Benefit Concert 
in New York 


The Norfleet Trio, consisting of Cath- 
arme, Helen and Leper Norfleet, vio- 
linist, pianist and ‘cellist respectively, 
will give a program in the New School 
for Social Research on April 12 as a 
benefit for the American Institute of 
Dalcroze Eurythmics. 


Helen Norfleet recently completed a 
series of lectures on The Fundamentals 
of Music before the music department 
of the Woman’s Club of Orange, N, J. 
These lectures were delivered in the 
music salon of Mrs. Russell B. King- 
man. 





Nathaniel Cuthright Sings at Actors- 
Dinner Club 


Nathaniel Cuthright, tenor, appeared 
at a recent musicale of the Actors-Din- 
ner Club, accompanied by Marcia Stew- 
art. He will take part in a perform- 
ance of H. M. S. Pinafore to be given 
in May at the Seamen’s Institute as a 
benefit for unemployed sailors. 
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New York Philharmonic Is Led 
by Toscanini in Last Concert 
of Series 


Brooktyn, April 5. — The New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony Orches- 
tra ended its annual visits to Brooklyn 
with a concert in the Academy of Music’ 
on March 19. Arturo Toscanini con- 
ducted. The program included Tchai- 
kovsky’s Manfred Symphony and sev- 
eral Wagner excerpts. There was an 
ovation for the conductor and players. 

The London String Quartet—John 
Pennington, Thomas W. Petre, William 
Primrose and C. Warwick Evans—as- 
sisted Olin Downes at the eleventh pro- 
gram in the lecture-recital series en- 
titled The Enjoyment of Music. 

Mr. Downes’s program on March 21 
dealt with the piano concerto; per- 
formers were Harold Samuel, Ernest 
Schelling and the lecturer himself. Géta 
Ljungberg sang at the following lec- 
ture-recital, when Wagnerian opera and 
its influence on modern song was the 
topic. On March 29 Josef Hofmann was 
the assisting artist, the subject being 
the romantic period in piano literature. 

A crowded audience heard the recital 





given by Ignace Jan Paderewski in the 
Academy of Music on March 30. Bach, 
Chopin, Schumann and Liszt were com- 
posers whose mames appeared on the 
program 

John Charles Thomas was presented 
in recital at the Academy on March 25 
under the auspices of the Florence 
Nightingale Federation of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Hospital. His singing 
was of the superior kind and the audi- 
ence was manifestly pleased. 

A program of chamber music was 
given in the Music Hall of the Acad- 
emy of Music on March 15 by the Tol- 
lefsen Trio, whose members are Augus- 
ta Tollefsen, pianist, Carl Tollefsen, 
violinist, and Robert Thrane, ’cellist. 
Smetana’s Trio in G Minor, Five Im- 
pressions of a Holiday by Goossens, 
and Schumann’s Quartet in E Flat for 
piano and strings were performed, 
Francis Rehman, violist, participating 
in the last-named work. is concert, 
sponsored by the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences, attracted a large 
audience. 

William Burt, tenor, gave a program 
of operatic arias and art songs at the 
Bedford Y. M. C. A. on March 7. Alice 
McNiel accompanied. Fertrx Deyo 





BALLET APPLAUDED 
IN DALLAS CONCERT 


Kosloff Dancers Join Symphony 
in Program—Singers 
Give Recitals 


Dattas, April 5.—Theodore Kosloff’s 
Imperial Russian Ballet made its fourth 
annual appearance in conjunction with 
the Dallas Symphony Orchestra before 
a capacity audience in Fair Park Audi- 
torium on March 12. Dioynsia was the 
title of the colorful production, which 
was founded in part on Greek folk 
dances. Mr. Kosloff, Vera Fredowa, 
Kosloff’s Flower and Eva Russe were 
the soloists. All the participants, from 
Mr. Kosloff’s school of the dance, were 
excellently trained. Under the baton of 
Paul Van Katwijk, the orchestra began 
the program with Massenet’s Phédre 
Overture, later playing works by this 
composer, by Tchaikovsky and others 
for the ballet. 


Mary Todd Pallaria, soprano, and 
Ivan Dneprov, tenor, appeared in a 
concert in the Little Theatre recently, 
and were joined by J. J. Patterson in 
the Prison Scene from Faust, given in 
costume. The program contained oper- 
atic duets and arias, and a wide variety 
of songs, including one by the Japanese 
composer, Yamado, sung in the original 
text by Mr. Dneprov. Mrs. Frederick 
B. Ingram was the admirable pianist. 


Choral Club Is Heard 


Mrs. Albert Smith, soprano, and Nell 
O’Connell, harpist, were soloists at the 
Twilight Concert of the Schubert 
Choral Club on March 5. The chorus, 
under the direction of Carl Wiesemann, 
sang several works. Myrtle McKay is 
accompanist for the club. 


Mrs. J. Roscoe Golden, mezzo-so- 
prano, and La Rue Johnson, pianist, 
members of the faculty of Southern 
Methodist University, gave a varied 
program in McFarlin Memorial Audi- 
torium on March 2. ‘ 

Paola Lawn Autori, soprano, and 
Mrs. Walter J. Fried, violinist, were 
heard at Buckner Orphans Home on 
March 3, the proceeds going to the 





Home Garden Club. Craig Barton was 
accompanist for Mrs. Autori, and Julia 
Graham Charlton for Mrs. Fried. 


The Community Concert Association, 
of which Mrs. Charles Clinton Jones is 
executive secretary, brought its season 
to a close on March 9 with a recital by 
Joseph Szigeti, who was accompanied 
by Nikita de Magaloff. Earlier in the 
season the association presented the 
New York String Quartet, Ottakar Ca- 
dek, Jaroslav Siskovsky, Ludvik 
Schwab and Milton Prinz. Walter Gie- 
seking appeared on March 6 under the 
management of Harriet Bacon Mc- 
Donald. Maser CRANFILL 





Kathryn Boghetti Makes Successful 
Debut in Philadelphia 
Prrvaperpntia, April 5.—Kathryn 
Boghetti, contralto, gave a very suc- 
cessful debut recital in the Playhouse 
of the Plays and Players on the eve- 
ning of March 14. The singer, who 
studied with her husband, Giuseppe 
Boghetti, possesses a deep, colorful 
voice which is under excellent control, 
and made a distinctly favorable im- 
pression on a large audience. Her style, 
diction and interpretative powers are 
exceptional, and her singing is that of 

the true artist. 


Mrs. Boghetti excelled in lieder by 
Brahms and Schubert, and in songs by 
Vassilenko, Fauré and Respighi. The 
aria, Amour! Viens Aider, from Sam- 
son et Dalila, was delivered with tell- 
ing effect and several Negro spirituals 
gave great variety to the program. Marvy 
Miller Mount accompanied admirably 
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NEW HAVEN FORCES 


GIVE BRAHMS WORK > Poetic Fancy in Peterkin’s Music © 


Composers Also les Renresented on 
Fine Programs of Chamber 
Music 


New Haven, April 5.—Of spe- 
cial account was the New Haven Sym- 
phony Orchestra's observance of the 
Brahms anniversary in a recent pro- 
gram. David Stanley Smith chose 
the E Minor Symphony, the Violin 
Concerto in D and the Academic Over- 
ture for the occasion. Efrem Zimbal- 
ist was the soloist. The concert drew 
a large audience which registered thor- 
ough approval of the orchestra’s per- 
formance and was especially enthusi- 
astic over Mr. Zimbalist’s playing. 

An even larger audience than that 
which attended the second program, 
was present for the third of the Sym- 
phony Concerts for Children given in 
Sprague Hall on March 11. The sub- 
ject, Nature in Music, was illustrated 
with Mendelssohn’s Fingal Cave Over- 
ture, parts of the Grieg Peer Gynt 
Suite, several movements from Mac- 
Dowell’s First Suite, and finally the 
Overture to William Tell. Hugh Smith 
of the Music School gave his custom- 
ary talk, and Harry Berman led the 
orchestra in a creditable performance. 


Concerts by Yale School 


For the third program in the series 
of Ensemble Concerts by the Yale 


School of Music faculty in Sprague 
Hall on Feb. 22, the works were 
Brahms’s Quintet in B Minor for 


clarinet and strings, four songs of Jo- 
seph Marx with string and piano ac- 
companiment, and the Mendelssohn 
Octet in E Flat for strings. Gustave 
Langenus and the regular quartet, con- 
sisting of Hugo Kortschak, Romeo 
Tata, Harry Berman and Emmeran 
Stoeber, gave a fine performance of the 
clarinet quintet. Grace Donovan, 
wife of Richard Donovan, the as- 
sistant dean of the Yale School 
of Music, sang with charming effect- 
iveness. Hildegarde Donaldson, a 
prominent local violinist, joined sev- 
eral Music School students to play the 
Octet with the regular quartet. 

Continuing the exposition of Brahms 
chamber music. Bruce Simonds se- 
lected the C Major Trio, the ‘Cello 
Sonata, and the A Minor Quartet for 
the third Howland recital at the home 
of Mrs. Farnam on March 12. Mr. 
Simonds and Mr. Stoeber performed 
the sonata. The other artists were 
the Messrs. Kortschak, Tata and 
Berman. 

With the performance of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra on March 1, the 
Woolsey Hall Concert Series came to 
a close. The concert was considered 
the finest given in New Haven in 
many years. A capacity audience at- 
tended. The previous week Tito 
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_ HARRISBURG FORCES 
HAVE NEW SUCCESS 








NAME far too little known in this 

country is that of the young Brit- 
ish composer, Norman Peterkin, who 
has written some of the best songs to 
English poems that have been published 
in the last fifteen years. He has also 
written piano music that deserves at- 
tention. 

There are at hand a sheaf of works 
by him written in the last few years, 
published by the Oxford University 
Press, London, with which Mr. Peter- 
kin is associated. Hardly a song which 
does not reveal a poetic and beautiful 
fancy. This is music of genuine mood 
and feeling. 

The songs are: for high voice, I 
Heard a Piper Piping; for medium 
voice, The Chestnut-Blossom, Song of 
the Water Maiden, The Garden of 
Bamboos and I. Love the Din of Beat- 
ing Drums. For low voice there are: 
The Galliass, a Walter de La Mare 
poem, and a setting for voice and viola 
of Seumas O’Sullivan’s A Piper. Very 
lovely is Pastorale, a duet for mezzo- 
soprano and baritone, words by Marie 
Peterkin—actually an arrangement of 
an old Irish air. 

For the piano we find a charming 
suite called Summer Eves, consisting of 
A Song in the Dusk, The Pageant of 
Summer, Summer Wanes and The 
Dance in the Sun, brief poetic bits, ex- 
quisitely conceived. Two Tunes, for 
the same instrument, called The Drowsy 
Tune and the The Lively Tune, reveal 
Mr. Peterkin’s keen harmonic sense and 
his ability to write, within technical 
limitations, music of personal build. 

For violin (or oboe) and piano a 
Rhapsody of sizable proportions is is- 
sued. We imagine that it was first con- 


ceived for oboe, as the melodic mate- 


Rose Bampton Is Soloist in Fine 
Concert Under Leadership of 
Raudenbush 


Harrispurc, Pa., April 5.—The 
Harrisburg Symphony Orchestra gave 
a brilliant concert on March 9 under 
the baton of George King Raudenbush. 
This performance brought the orchestra 
to a new peak of achievement. Mozart's 
G Minor Symphony was delivered 
with precision, delicacy and impeccable 
finesse. An improvement in the string 
section was evident in the Prelude in 





Norman Peterkin, British Composer, Whose 
Music Deserves Wider Acquaintance in This 
Country 


rial seems better suited to that instru- 
ment than to the violin. 

This is all art music of a fine type, a 
type which the big public appreciates 
all too little, both here and abroad. It 
is the music of a sensitive creative art- 
ist, not music that is great or epoch- 
making, but that has its place and its 
justification in the high ideals that 
prompt its composer to write in the 
idiom in which it is expressed. 

A word of praise should be added for 
the exquisite editions given this music 
by the London publishers, a house 
which has in a comparatively short 
time made a place for itself in the mu- 
sic publishing field. A. W. K. 





Schipa had given the fifth event in 
this series. 

At the second concert of the Wom- 
an’s Choral Society recently, a com- 
position by its conductor, Richard 
Donovan, was sung. It is called The 
Chanson of the Bells of Oseney and 
proved effective. Lois Porter, violin- 
ist, was the soloist. 

The Civic Orchestra gave its fourth 
concert in the Shubert Theatre on 
March 12, with Lora Blunt as guest 
artist. The gallery was thrown open 
to the public free of charge. Mary 
Wigman and her group of dancers 
performed at the Shubert previously. 

Informal recitals by students of the 
Yale School of Music occur at fre- 
quent intervals. The second was given 
on March 15. Mries Kastenpreck 





Worcester Society Gives 
Invitation 
Worcester, Mass., April 5.—The 
Worcester Philharmonic Orchestral So- 
ciety, Albert W. Wassell, director, gave 
a concert in Warner Hall. Worcester 
Academy, on March 12, before a large 
audience of invited guests. The event, 
inaugurated last year and likely to con- 
tinue annually, was sponsored by the 
History Club of the academy. 
J. F. K. 


Samuel A. Baldwin Gives Organ Recital 

The organ program given by Samuel 
A. Baldwin in the First Presbyterian 
Church on the evening of April 3 in- 
cluded music by Bach, Arthur Foote, 
Liszt, Bossi, Reubke, Schumann and 
Wagener. The recital was under the au- 
spices of the American Guild of Organ- 
ists Relief Committee. 


Concert by 





Alix Youn 


vey 


amen ane Makes Gum 
‘our of the South 

Alix Young Maruchess, viola and 
viola d’amore player, is making a suc- 
cessful caravan tour of the South and 
has recently appeared in the principal 
cities of Florida. Since leaving New 
York in the late fall, Mme. Maruchess 
has given concerts in Washington, 
Richmond, Savannah, Jacksonville, St. 
Augustine, at the Mountain Lake and 
Highland Park clubs in Lake Wales, in 
Palm Beach, at Stetson University in 
DeLand, Southern College at Lakeland 
and other schools and colleges on her 
route. In April she will fulfill engage- 
ments in Miami, Gainesville and other 
Florida cities before leaving for the 
West. 


E by Bach, and in the Bach-Volkel 
Fantasia in G, arranged for strings by 
Stoessel. Grieg’s Norwegian Dances, 
Nos. 3, 2 and 4, were characteristically 
interpreted; and the Prelude and Liebe- 
stod from Tristan und Isolde had dra- 
matic value. 

The soloist was Rose Bampton, con- 
tralto of the Metropolitan Opera. Her 
contributions, Wagner’s Traume and 
Lia’s aria from L’Enfant Prodigue by 
Debussy were given superb treatment. 
Miss Bampton received an ovation,— 
twelve bows and three encores; and was 
forced to repeat the encore, An Ameri- 
can Lullaby, a satirical ditty for the 
machine - and - bridge - age child. The 
words and music are by Gladys Rich, 
music director of the public schools of 
New Castle, Pa. The accompanist for 
Miss Bampton’s encores was Alice De- 
cevee Mitchell. 

Club Gives Opera 

Famous Concerted Music from Opera 
was presented recently by the Wed- 
nesday Club, with the assistance of the 
Amphion Male Chorus under the baton 
of Bernhard B. Wert, and John W. 
Wilson, artist-student of Frank Bibb. 

On March 15, the Wednesday Club 
gave a Bach program in memory of the 
late Dr. J. Fred Wolle, long associated 
with the musical life of Harrisburg. 
Margaret Schmidt and Helen Brown 
Sheesley played the Double Violin Con- 
certo. The Triple Piano Concerto, with 
accompaniment of string orchestra, was 
performed by Louise Marsh Zimmer- 
man, Villa Baker Stroh and Gladys 
Rigby Van Pelt. George Naugle was 
the conductor. Chorales were sung by 
the choir of the Market Square Pres- 
byterian Church under the able leader- 
ship of the organist and director, Don- 
ald D. Kettring. 

Charlotte Mathewson Lockwood, or- 
ganist of New York, gave a recital on 
March 14 at the Grace Methodist Epis- 
copal Church under the auspices of the 
National Association of Organists. 

Sara LemMer 
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Four Beautiful New Songs by Frank 
. La Forge 


Frank La Forge, whose place among 
American song composers is a distinguish- 
ed one, has added to his list four new 
songs, In the Forest, Sailors, Wherefore 
Do You Droop... . and Bird Song (New 
York: G. Ricordi & Co.). 

To a poem by Ellen Frances Gilbert, 
Mr. La Forge has in his In the Forest 
made a notable contribution to the art- 
song. This is one of his finest utterances, 
a mood of rare tranquillity, Lento, in 
which the reverent tone of the poem has 
been reflected perfectly in music of con- 
tinence and beauty. It is for high voice. 
Dedicated to Lawrence Tibbett, Sailors is 
a jolly song of the sea, light and melodious 
in character, marked throughout by a just 
respect for the text by J. Warren Merrill. 
It is for medium or low voice. 

Wherefore Do You Droop. ..is a frag- 
ment from Shakespeare’s King John, a 
poem that has offered problems to the 
composer, Mr. La Forge has solved them 
happily and made of it a superb concert 
long, symphonic in texture. It is dedicated 
to Harrington van Hoesen. High and low 
keys are issued. 

The Bird Song is a light piece, a set- 
ting of a Victor Hugo translation, for 
coloratura soprano. There is fascinating 
melody here and a splendid opportunity 
for the skilled vocalist to enchant her 
hearers. It is dedicated to Kathryn New- 
man. 


Adolf Schmid Makes Fine Herbert 
Arrangements 


Adolf Schmid, who has made some of 
the finest orchestral arrangements pub- 
lished in this country and in England since 
the turn of the century, has arranged for 
orchestra three of Victor Herbert’s best 
short pieces, Air de Ballet, Forget-Me- 
Not and Sunset (New York: G. Schirmer, 
Inc.). These were originally written for 
string orchestra and published in that form 
in 1912. Mr. Schmid has retained their 
original character in his transcriptions, has 
prepared from the original scores, which 
are included in this edition, piano parts. 
thoroughly cued with his instrumental 
adaptation, that will serve as scores for 
the conductor. 

These Herbert pieces in the Schmid 
versions, will doubtless become far more 
widely known than they have been in their 
original settings. They deserve to be. as 
they represent their composer’s fanciful 
side. 


Herbert Huahes Arranges Irish Folk 
Songs Superbly 


One of the finest volumes of folk songs 
that has come into this reviewer’s hands 
is Herbert Huches’s Old Irish Melodies 
(New York: Boosey & Co.). Mr. Huches 
is known and honored for his two volumes 
of Trish Country Songs, made famous by 
Tohn McCormack, and his skill as an 
arranger of folk matter is recognized 
throughout the world. 

This volume contains songs selected 
from the Runting Mss., and an historical 
‘note on Fdward Bunting (1773-1843) by 
D. J. O'Sullivan, included in the volume, 
reveals what a debt is owed that ardent 
collector of the folk music and poetry of 
his country. There are twelve songs in 
this book, all gems, varied in manner and 
content. Each one of them has been treat- 
ed by Mr. Hughes with complete under- 
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Art and Folk Songs Are Outstanding in New Music Issues 





Frank La Forge, Who Has Written Four 
Admirable New Songs 


standing. His piano accompaniments are, 
as in his other volumes, models of what 
artistic piano parts for folk airs should be. 
The Forlorn Cunatt sung here by Mr. Mc- 
Cormack in recent seasons, stands as one 
of the great folk pieces of Ireland, a 
melody expressive, tender and enchanting. 
In quite another mood is Lady, be Tran- 
quil; A miniature of exquisite feeling is 
Little Boats, as is the “keen,” Grania’s 
Lament for Dermot. The Rose of Kildare 
seems set for all time as Mr. Hughes has 
given it here. 


Victor Harris A es Excellent South- 
ern Medley for Wonnats Voices 
Victor Harris has made an excellent 
Medley from the Sunny South (New 
York: G. Schirmer, Inc.) for three-part 
chorus of women’s voices with piano ac- 
companiment. In it he has used I Came 
from Alabama, Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot, Oh, My Golden Slippers, Deep 
River and Dixie, closing brilliantly with 
Dan Emmett’s popular tune. The writing 
for the chorus is carried out with Mr. 
Harris’s usual skill and the piano part is 
both effective and playable. It is dedicated 
to the Saint Cecilia Club of New York, 
of which Mr. Harris is the conductor. 





™— New Music Received —#® 


Part Songs 
For Mixed Voices (Sacred) 

The First Easter Morn. By John Prindle 
Scott. Arr. By Andrew Salama. The Cross. 
By Harriet are. Arr. By Wallingford 
Riegger. (Schirmer.) Lead Us O Father. By 
William T. Timmings. Adoramus Te Christe. 
By Cyr de Brant. (Carl Fischer.) Benedictus 

Es Domine. By Walter Howe. Schmidt.) 
For Mixed Voices Una (Sacred) 
mm. Pe yy a Pa A a. Se —— 
P, P,. eart e ng. vy Jj. ruger. 
Art. By Alfred Whitehea Lo aoe 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3. By Healey Willan. Come 
Thou Almighty King. By Seth Bingham. 
(Carl Fischer.) Eternal Mysteries. By T. Ter- 
thus Noble. O Sacred Head Surrounded. By 
T. Tertius Noble. (Schmidt.) Lord, Bring 
Dat Sinner Home. By Gravdon R. Clark. 
(Summy.) Tantum Ergo. By José Maria 
Beobide. Arr. By Canon Walter Williams. 
Adoramus Te Christe. By Francesco Rosselli. 
(E. C. Schirmer.) O. Magnum Myvsterium. By 
Thomas Luis da Vittoria. Christmas-Day 
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Aan seed By Louis Victor Saar. Blessed 
Sa , Our Lord Jesus. By Hans Leo Hassler. 
(Schirmer. ) 
Six Part 

In Hora Ultima. By Orlando di Lasso. See 
What Affliction. By ohannes Eccard. 
Know’st Thou Then, Poor Judas? By Arnold 
von Bruck. (Schirmer.) 


By Meichior Velpies. Arr. By Alfred White- 
Fischer. 


head. (Cari ) 
Five Part 
(Schirmer.) © Lerd Support Us. By Alfred 
be —y oS 
‘or Male Voices Unaccompanied 
| —» oe 





D’Arnals’s Book on O 


Noted Stage Director Writes About 
Artistic Control of the Body 

Realizing how inadequate the average 
opera singer’s training has hitherto been 
in the technique of posture, movement and 
expressive gesture, Professor Alexander 
d’Arnals, one of Germany’s most. experi- 
enced stage directors, has just published 
a little handbook, Der Operndarsteller 
(Berlin: Bote & Bock), that outlines a 
course of gymnastic-expression exercises to 
aid the student in acquiring a perfect mas- 
tery of the body. 

Most young singers concentrate their 
attention exclusively on the cultivation of 
their larynxes and entirely overlook the 
fact that beautiful tone is insufficient for 
the purposes of opera unless coupled with 
the most finished artistic control of the 
limbs and body. 

The first portion of Professor d’Arnals’s 
work is devoted to an exposition of the 
terms art and opera and to. a discussion 
of the difficulties besetting the pathway of 
the singer who, unlike his colleague, the 
actor, is bound by the text, the music and 
the rhythmic vibrations. As a prelude to 
his analysis of movement, d’Arnals cites 
numerous examples to show the interrela- 
tionship of tone, color, and expression, 
such as has been developed to such a high 
point in ballet miming. He also lays spe- 
cial stress on the importance of wordless 
miming and states that neither in this in- 
stance nor elsewhere can the movements of 
the singer-actor be extemporaneous; they 
must be the result of methodical training 
on a strict musical basis that proceeds from 
the point of pure gymnastics to the high- 
est subtleties of plastic interpretation. 

In the last three chapters he presents a 
progressive series of so-called gymmastic- 
expression exercises which are copiously 
illustrated and minutely worked out to 
cover every gamut of physical expression 
somewhat after the manner of Dalcroze 
or the Duncan School of Dancing. 

The concise little manual should be of 
inestimable value to dramatic instructors 
who require such a systematic guide to 
the fundamentals of plastic gesture. It 
should also have an equivalent worth to 
many young singers. 

GERALDINE DE CourRcy 


Chopin Letters in English 


Chopin’s Letters (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf) is the first complete edition 
in English of the 300 letters collected by 
Henryk Opienski. They begin with a 
merry little verse written to his father on 
his name-day at the age of six. The final 
one is a heart-rending appeal, written in 
pencil on his deathbed, imploring a friend 
to see that his body is opened after death 
in order that he be not buried alive. 

The book as a whole is a human docu- 
ment rather than a chronicle of the era 
in which Chopin lived. There are occa- 
sional naughty passages which have been 
thinly disguised so that although they will 
not offend the sensitive they are clear to 
the sophisticated. Chopin is disclosed as 
a frequent hypochondriac and as a merry 
rogue equally often. George Sand, her 
children, Solange and Maurice, wander 
through the pages, as do Liszt, Pauline 
Viardot, Camille Pleyel and others whose 
names are familiar to piano students 
through Chopin’s dedications. The letters 
also disclose the fact that he was inter- 
ested in world affairs as he writes, among 
other things, a long account to his family 
of the first telegraph messages sent from 
Baltimore to Washington. 

Not a little of the interest is due to the 
superb translations by E. L. Voynich, 
author of the deathless novel, The Gadfly. 
Mrs. Voynich has done her work so per- 
fectly that the letters seem like originals 


ra Acting 
rather than translations. 

The book is not ome to be read through 
at a sitting but as a search-light on the 
personality of the composer, it is of ines- 
timable value. H. 

Miniature Bi hi 

Minute Sketches of Great Composers by 
Eva v B. Hans! and Helen L. Kaufmann 
(New York: Grosset & Dunlap), is one 
of the most attractive books of the kind 
that has come to hand im a long time. 
Each of the forty-four short biographies. 
beginning with Palestrima and ending with 
Gershwin, has an artistic woodcut por- 
trait by Samuel Nisenson and many, fac- 
simile autographs. 

Unfortunately the text bristles with er- 
rors so glaring as to make ome wonder 
where the authors culled their misinforma- 
tion. Berlioz’s operas Benvenuto Cellini 
and The Damnation of Faust are called 
symphonic poems, a form which Berlioz 
probably never heard of. Rubinstein 
wrote his Melody im F as a piano piece. 
not as a sone. Ravel's Pavane is for a 
dead infanta, not a dead child. therefore 
“Infante” and not “Enfant.” Why is De- 
bussy’s Pelléas and Mélisande called “a 
fairy opera”? There are no fairies in it. 

Of Cavalleria Rusticana the authors say 
that “Even Wagener welcomed the crisp. 
refreshing quality of this curtain-raiser” 
(sic!). Wagner had been dead seven 
years when Cavalleria Rusticana was first 
sung! 

The most shocking error of all. cor- 
rected in a later printing, is that Madama 
Butterfly owes its real popularity and 
fame to the English wersion produced by 
Savage in New York with Farrar, Caruso, 
Scotti and Homer. This makes one won- 
der again how this book was put together. 
Yet it is said to be one of the best drug- 
store sellers ! H. 


An Addition to Wagneriana 
Restless Star, by Hans Reisiger (New 


York: The Century Co.) is another of 
those attempts to get imside of the mind 


of the reader for the subject, in others, 
succeeding only in boring him. , A 
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ROCHESTER RAISES 
FUND FOR CONCERTS 


Civie Association Drive Reaches 
Eighty-five Per Cent of 
Objective 


Rocuester, April 5.—A campaign to 
raise funds for the Rochester Civic 
Music Association’s activities for next 
season resulted in pledges amounting to 
$142,000. This sum is eighty-five per 
cent of the total needed. The remain- 
ing $24,000 will be solicited through a 
mail campaign and personal canvassing. 
Simon N. Stein is general chairman, 
with Mrs. Robert Ranlet as his asso- 
ciate. 


Members of the Rochester Civic Or- 
chestra made one of the most generous 
contributions. Despite the fact that the 
individual members had all made per- 
sonal pledges, they voted as a body to 
refund approximately $13,200 of next 
season’s salaries. This represents a de- 
crease of twenty-seven per cent from the 
income they received two years ago. 


A Suite by William H. Woodin, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, was heard at 
the special concert given by the Roches- 
ter Civic Orchestra under the sponsor- 
ship of the newly-organized Junior 
Civic Orchestra Committee on Sunday, 
Feb. 26. Guy Frazer Harrison con- 
ducted; and the Inter-High School 
Choir of eighty members, led by Alfred 
Spouse took part. 


On the program were the Overture 
to The Secret of Suzanne and shorter 
orchestral pieces; two choral works, 
Byrd’s Ave Verum and Send Forth 
Thy Spirit by Schuetke; and the first 
movement of Schumann’s Piano Con- 
certo, played with warm tone and sin- 
cerity by Ruth Yalowich, brilliant 
eighteen-year-old pianist of this city. 
The Eastman Theatre held a large audi- 
ence, with more than the usual number 
of young people in attendance. 


Earle M. Billings is head of the Jun- 
ior Civic Orchestra Committee, which 
is composed of delegates from the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, Nazareth College, 
the Mechanics Institute, the Rochester 
Business Institute and the city’s high 
schools. 





Mozart’s Requiem Attracts 


A free performance of Mozart’s 
Requiem by the Eastman School 
Chorus drew a capacity audience to 
the Eastman Theatre on March 21. 
Herman G. Genhart conducted. The 
Eastman School Orchestra took part; 
and soloists were Louise Tobey, Muriel 
Gwinnell, Harold Griffin and Frederick 
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Tooley. 
organ. 

Mr. Genhart’s fine musicianship and 
ability were clearly exemplified in the 
excellence of the performance. The 
choir’s tone was well balanced and of 
good quality, and there was a close 
rapport between the performers and 
their leader. The soloists all acquitted 
themettyes well, and the orchestral 


Irvine McHose played the 


part was admirable and justly praised. 

Visiting Rochester for the first time, 
the Budapest String Quartet, composed 
of Josef Roisman, Alexander Schneider, 
Stephan Ipolyi and Mischa Schneider, 
was heard by an appreciative audience 
in Kilbourn Hall on March 13. Music 
by Beethoven, Schubert, Wolf and 
Smetana made up the program. 

Mary Ertz WiLL 





CLEVELAND FORCES 


Tansman Is Soloist in Own Piano 
Concerto at Concerts under 
Sokoloff 


CLEVELAND, April 5.— All concerts 
of the Cleveland Orchestra will be com- 
pleted by April 8. This arrangement 
eliminates the performances of Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony which were 
scheduled for later dates under Nikolai 
Sokoloff’s baton. 

Alexander Tansman was the soloist 
with the orchestra at its fifteenth pair 
of concerts in Severance Hall on Feb. 
23 and 25, introducing his Second Con- 
certo, which was well received. Mr. 
Sokoloff opened the program with ex- 
cerpts from De Mondonville’s Le 
Carnaval du Parnasse, and gave a 
smooth reading of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
Schéhérazade. 

The first local performance of Mr. 
Tansman’s Suite Divertissement for 
violin, viola, ’cello and piano was given 
by the composer with the Cleveland 
String Quartet in Severance Hall on 
Feb. 24. Quartets by Beethoven and 
Dohnanyi completed this program. 


Bloch’s Symphony Revived 





Bloch’s Israel Symphony, which had 
not been heard here since 1926, was 
wisely revived by Mr. Sokoloff for the 
orchestra’s concerts of March 2 and 4, 
and had a magnificent performance 
with Ceinwen John, soprano, Vilma 
Takacs, contralto, and Maurice Gold- 
man, bass, as soloists. Jacques Gordon, 
violinist, was heard as soloist in Bach’s 
Second Concerto and in the one-move- 
ment Concerto in E Minor by Jules 
Conus. 

Programs given on March 17 and 18 
brought Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony, 
the Overture to Oberon, Debussy’s 
Iberia and two excerpts from Khovant- 


TO CURTAIL SEASON 


china. Spirited playing, marked by 
warmth of feeling and true musical dis- 
cernment, distinguished the concerts. 

The combined musical forces of 
Western Reserve University, where the 
orchestra is conducted by F. Karl 
Grossman and the chorus by Jacob A. 
Evanson, gave Purcell’s Dido and Aen- 
eas and Gilbert and Sullivan’s Trial by 
Jury in Severance Hall on March 12. 
The production was arranged by Ar- 
thur Shepherd, chief of the university's 
music division. Students having prin- 
cipal roles were Janis Dremann, Mabel 
Schwartz, Maurice Goldman, Fred 
Lake, Lawrence Lurie, Frances Koma, 
Robert Brogan, Leonard Klein and 
Donald Horton. 


Sing Work by Wagner 


Wagner’s Feast of the Pentecost, for 
men’s and boys’ voices, was a novelty 
at the twelfth annual concert given by 
the Orpheum Male Chorus, conducted 
by Charles D. Dawe, on March 16. Ben 
Burtt is the chorus’s accompanist. The 
soloist was Theodate Johnson, Cleve- 
land singer. 

The opera and orchestra departments 
of the Cleveland Institute of Music, 
conducted by Marcel Salzinger and 
Maurice Hewitt, gave fine perform- 
ances of Mozart’s Bastien and Basti- 
enne and Haydn’s The Apothecary at 
the Playhouse under the sponsorship of 
the Women’s City Club on March 19 
and 20. Ward Lewis led the chorus. 
Both works were sung in English, the 
translation of the Mozart work being 
made by Arthur Loesser, pianist of the 
institute’s faculty. Students in the al- 
ternating casts were Tillie Schenker, 
Elizabeth Stoeckler, Dorcas Bame, 
Emanuel Rosenberg, James C. Brooks 
and John Marsh, Jr. 


MARGARET ALDERSON 
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Oregon Audiences Hear Austral, Amadio 
and Resident Artists 

PorTLAND, OreE., April 5.—Florence 
Austral, soprano, and John Amadio, 
flutist, with Nels Nelson as accompan- 
ist, gave the closing concert of the 
Steers-Coman Series on March 20. 
They were received with enthusiasm. 

An orchestra made up of thirty-five 
members of the Portland Symphony, 
and conducted by Edouard Hurliman, 
attracts large audiences to the Fox 
Parker Theatre on Sunday afternoons. 
Half-hour programs are released by 
KEX on Sunday evenings for the 
Oregon Federation of Music Clubs, of 
which Helen Calbreath is president. 
This latter series has been given by the 
Elsie Lewis Quintet, the Alicia McEl- 
roy Ensemble, the Allied Arts Vocal 
Sextet led by Rose Coursen Reed, and 
by members of the federation’s music 
appreciation class. Jocelyn Foulkes di- 
rected a folk song program. 

The Ted Bacon Viola Quartet and 
William Robinson Boone, organist at 
Temple Beth Israel, were heard in a 
Quiet Hour of Music program. 

Mrs. Samuel F. Owen has been ap- 
pointed head of the voice department 
of the Ellison-White Conservatory. 


Myron Jacobsen, of Seattle, is in- 
structor of the piano class taught by 
the late Frances Striegel Burke. 

Mrs. Wilkie Collins and Lillian Petti- 


bone, pianists, and B. Barron, ‘cellist, 
with Edna Chittick as accompanist, 
gave programs at Reed College 
recently. J. F. 


MacDowell Play a 
As age ek Tri 
By Students in Peoria 





Adelaide thrig White, Whose Pupils Formed 
the Cast in Ethel Glenn Hier's Play About 
Edward MacDowell 


Peoria, Itt., April 5—Ethel Glenn 
Hier’s play, The Boyhood and Youth 
of Edward MacDowell, was given with 
marked success recently by Adelaide 
Ihrig White, organist, pianist, accom- 
panist and critic, whose pupils formed 
the cast. Original pantomime and dance 
features designed by Miss White with 
the assistance of Louise Bliss Fritz 
were included at the close of the pro- 
gram and employed some of Mac- 
Dowell's best-known works. 

The production, given in observance 
of the seventy-second anniversary of the 
composer's birth, was thoroughly en- 
joyed. 





Northland College Choir to Appear at 
Conventions 


ASHLAND, Wis., April 5.—The 
Northland College Choir, now in its 
second year and under the leadership of 
Sigvart Steen, head of the Northland 
School of Music, will appear at the 
Biennial Convention of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs in Minnea- 
polis in the week of May 21, and will 
be heard at the National Convention of 
Congregational Churches in Cleveland 
the following week. 





Darius Milhaud is reported to be 
composing a new piano concerto which 
he is to perform with the Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw Orchestra in May. 
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Leon Carson, Who Has Presented Pupils in 
Studio Recitals 


In the course of the current season, Leon 
Carson, tenor has presented six artist pu- 
pils in informal recitals in his New York 
studio. Among those appearing were Elsa 
Dwyer, soprano, and Marie Gee, con- 
tralto, on March 5, and Grace McManus 
Smith, soprano, and Margaret Russell, con- 
tralto, on March 26, with Vera J. Kerri- 
gan accompanying. 

In addition to his teaching engagements, 
Mr. Carson has been active as soloist, ap- 
pearing before the Rhode Island’s Woman's 
Club, Providence, R. I.; Woman’s Club 
of Harrison, N. Y.; Woman’s Club of 
Upper Montclair, N. J.; Monday Club 
Chorale, Passaic, N. J.; Ridgewood Wo- 
man’s Club, Ridgewood, N. J.; Woman's 
Press Club of New York; National Opera 
Club, New York; Drama-Comedy Club, 
New York; Westchester Women’s Club 
Choral, Mount Vernon, N. Y., and other 
organizations. 


Gunther Ramin Scores In Toledo 

Torepo, O., April 5.—Gunther Ramin, 
organist of St. Thomas Church, Leipzig, 
was heard in an impressive recital in the 
Cathedral of St. Francis de Sales re- 
cently. 

The program began with Bach’s D 
Minor Toccata and Fugue and ended 
with the D Minor Passacaglia and 
Fugue of Max Reger. Works of Bach 
and Buxtehude were especially satis- 


fying. 
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Heard in School and Studio 


Radio Programs by La Forge-Berimen 
Artists 


Mina Earnest, coloratura soprano, Erna 
Zobel Luetscher and Edith McIntosh, duo- 
pianists, and Frank La Forge, composer- 
pianist, gave the La Forge-Bertimen weekly 
musicale broadcast over WABC on March 
23. One of Miss Earnest’s songs was The 
Beautiful Blue Danube as arranged by Mr. 
La Forge. 

The La Forge-Berimen musicale over 
the Columbia Network on March 30, 
brought before the microphone Florence 
Middaugh, contralto ; Mary Frances Wood, 
pianist; Leonid Bolotine, guest violinist, 
and Mr. La Forge. Miss Middaugh sang 
o.d Italian airs and Die Nacht and Mor- 
gen by Richard Strauss. Mr. Bolotine 
played an artistic violin obbligato and Mr. 
La Forge provided his usual excellent ac- 
companiments. Miss Wood, who in pri- 
va life is Mrs. Ernesto Berimen, was 
heard in two groups. 





Adelaide Gescheidt Artists Fulfill 
Engagements 


Audrey Newitt, contralto, and Romley 
ran baritone, artist pupils of Adelaide 
Gescheidt, have fulfilled numerous engage- 
ments. Mrs. Newitt, who is soloist at the 
Christian Science Church in Montclair, N. 
J., was heard by the Unity Church Alli- 
ance at Montclair and gave a concert at 
the Presbyterian Church in Verona. She 
was also scheduled to give excerpts from 
Madama Butterfly with Nell Wing in Es- 
sex Fells. 

An engagement to appear as soloist in 
Verdi’s Requiem at St. Luke’s Church, 
Montclair, was on Mr. Fell’s calendar for 
March 26, when he was also to give a 
brief program of Brahms songs in the 
Museum. Mr. Fell is soloist in the Munn 
Avenue Church, East Orange, N. J., and 
has been scheduled to sing in performances 
of the St. John Passion and Crucifixion 
in Montclair and Mountain Lakes. 





Works by Ethel Glenn Hier Are Heard 
on Recital Program 


Louise McDowell was presented in a 
piano program by Ethel Glenn Hier at 
the Osborne on March 25, the program in- 
cluding works by Scarlatti, Bach, Mozart, 
Chopin, de Falla and Miss Hier. Supple- 
menting this list, Violette Browne, so- 
prano, sang three of Miss Hier’s songs, 
Down in the Glen, The Return, and Jap- 
anese Lullaby. An impromptu program of 
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music by Chopin and Liszt was played by 
Marcian Thalberg, and Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach was heard in piano solos from her 
own pen. 





Cencert Given for School of Musician- 
ship for Singers 

An operatic concert for the benefit of 
the School of Musicianship for Singers, 
Inc., A. E. Ziegler, founder, was given in 
Kolping House on March 26. Peter Paul 
was the conductor, assisted by Electra 
Allison. The program covered a_ wide 
range, and an orchestra of fourteen took 
part. 





Philadelphia Teachers Give Brahms 
Program 

PHILADELPHIA, April 5.—The Phila- 
delphia Music Teachers Association gave 
a Brahms centenary program in the audi- 
torium of the Board of Education Build- 
ing on the evening of March 16. 

Edward Ellsworth Hipscher, president 
of the association, began the program with 
a brief outline of the composer's life and 
his work. The concert included the F 
Minor Sonata for piano, played by Josef 
Martin; Sapphische Ode, Botschaft and 
Der Schmied, sung by Marie Stone Lang 


ston, contralto, accompanied by Mary 
Miller Mount; the Waltz in A, tran- 
scribed by David Hochstein, the Cradle 


Song transcribed by A. Walter Kramer 
and the Fifth Hungarian Dance transcribed 
by Joachim, played by Otto Meyer, violin- 
ist, accompanied by Marie Meyer Ten 
Broeck. Emily Stokes Hager, soprano, 
then sang the Sleeping Beauty, The Maid 
and the Hazel Tree and The Little Dust- 
man with Agnes Clune Quinlan at the 
piano. The program concluded with the 
Liebeslieder Waltzes sung by May Ebrey 
Hotz, Miss Langston, Frank Oglesby and 
Henry Hotz. The two-piano accompani- 
ment was furnished by Mary Miller 
Mount and Elizabeth Gest. 





Margaret M. Streeter Joins Chicago 
Conservatory Faculty 
Cuicaco, April 5.—Margaret M. 


Streeter, instructor in public school music, 
has joined the faculty of the Chicago Con- 
servatory. Miss Streeter is a member of 
the staff of the National Broadcasting 
Company and formerly was connected with 
the educational department of the Victor 
Company at Camden, N. J. M. M. 


Arthur M. Burton Honored by Pupils 


Curcaco, April 5—Arthur M. Burton, 
teacher of singing, was guest of honor at 
a dinner given by his pupils and former 
pupils in the Cordon Club recently. Ar- 
thur Kraft, Raymond Koch and other 
artists contributed to the program. 





Plaque Unveiled to Dr. Carl in First 
Presbyterian Church 


Excerpts from The Creation, and works 
by Bach, Franck and Guilmant were given 
in the First Presbyterian Church under 
the direction of Dr. William C. Carl on 
Sunday evening, March 26. Taking part 
were the Motet Choir and the following 
soloists: Mildred Rose, soprano; Amy 
Ellerman, contralto; Dan Gridley, tenor, 
and ,Earl Waldo, bass. Following the mu- 
sical program, the plaque which records 
Dr. Carl’s forty years of service in the 
church was unveiled. 


Elise Kaboolian Makes Debut 

A successful debut recital was given by 
Elise Kaboolian, soprano, in the hall of the 
Academy of Allied Arts on the evening 
of March 23. The program was diversified. 
There were melodies by Bach and Pergo- 
lesi, songs by Debussy, Schubert and Grieg, 
the aria Casta Diva from Norma, a group 
of Armenian compositions by Melikian, 
Vartabed and Sbendiaryan, and a cluster 
representing Chadwick, Hageman and 
Chadwick. Louise Kirschner accompanied 
and contributed solos by Debussy. Both 
artists gave pleasure to an audience which 
applauded them heartily. 


Toledo Symphony Is Applauded 

Totepo, O., April 5.—The Toledo 
Civic Symphony Orchestra, Charles W. 
Roth, conductor, was heard recently in 
the Civic Auditorium under the aus- 
pices of the Fair and Square Club. In- 
cluded in the program were Schubert’s 
Unfinished Symphony, Mendelssohn’s 
Ruy Blas Overture, the Prelude to the 
Third Act of Lohengrin and works by 
Johann Strauss, Dvorak, Delibes and 
Rubinstein. 


Vladimir Horowitz appeared in the 
Civic Auditorium in the fourth event 


of the Town Hall Series, playing 
classical, romantic and modern works. 
W. W. 





Awards Bestowed in Bertha Ott Con- 
tests in Chicago 

Cuicaco, April 5.—The finals of the 
Bertha Ott contests for public recital 
appearances, conducted by the Society 
ot American Musicians, were held in 
Kimball Hall on March 5. Winners will 
be presented in recital appearances un- 
der the management of Bertha Ott. The 
winners are: Joseph Hasmer; Hilda 
Eisenberg, voice; Leonard Sorkin, vio- 
lin; Dorothy Foster, piano; Edgar 
Banby, organ; Mary Jones, Pauline 
Peebles, and Ada Michelman, instru- 
mental trio; Dorothy Crost, Bernice 
Jacobson, two-piano players. A. G. 





Siegfried Vollstedt Engaged as Conduc- 
tor of Radio Hour in Chicago 

Cuicaco, April 5—The Germania 
Broadcast, which gives the Sunday Con- 
cert Hour over WIBO, has engaged 
Siegiried Vollstedt as its new conduc- 
tor. A recent program also featured 
him as a pianist. 

Mr. Vollstedt, who was conductor at 
the Hamburg Opera for many years, is 
the son of the late Robert Vollstedt, 
whose waltz, The Jolly Fellow, was 
played by John Philip Sousa at the 
opening of the World’s Fair in Chicago 
in 1893. 





Oberlin Choir Heard in Cleveland 

CLEVELAND, April 5.—Very enjoy- 
able was the concert given by the choir 
of the Oberlin Conservatory of Music 
at the Cleveland Museum of Art on 
March 19. The choir has made notable 
progress under the leadership of Olaf 
Christiansen, who is the son of F. 
Melius Christiansen, head of the St. 
Olaf Choir of Northfield, Minn. Sing- 
ing a cappella, the ensemble was heard 
to advantage in classical, Russian and 
German and contemporary works. 
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BALTIMORE FORCES 
END YEAR’S SERIES 


Symphony Orchestra Draws 
Record Throng for Fourth 
Concert of Season 


Ba.timore, April 5.—The fourth and 
final concert of the municipal series 
given by the Baltimore Symphony Or- 
chestra, George Siemonn, conductor, 
drew a record audience to the Lyric on 
March 25. The event marked the re- 
turn of Shura Cherkassky, pianist, who 
began his career in this city as a 
prodigy a decade ago. As a mature art- 
ist, his interpretation of Tchaikovsky’s 
Concerto in B Flat Minor gained pro- 
longed applause. Helen Ardelle, so- 
prano, held attention With her mu- 
sicianly presentations of the aria of 
Amelia from A Masked Ball and the 
Sevillana from Massenet’s Don César 
de Bazan. 

The orchestra gave a smooth reading 
of the Overture to Euryanthe. The Ca- 
priccio Espagnol of Rimsky-Korsakoff 
furnished opportunity for Jaon C. van 
Hulsteyn, concertmaster, Robert lula, 
flutist, and other principal players to 
increase the artistic effect. 

Gustav Strube, former conductor of 
the orchestra, led the performance of 
two movements entitled Strange Tales 
and Magic, and Puck Leads a Proces- 
sion, from a recently-composed suite. 
Mr. Strube received a hearty welcome 
when he appeared on the stage, and the 
enthusiastic audience expressed its ap- 
preciation of his music with loud ap- 
plause. 


Mention should be made of the ca- 
pable management of the orchestra un- 
der Frederick R. Huber, municipal di- 
rector of music. Recognition is also due 
to Broughton Tall for the educational 
value of his program notes. 


The recent broadcast of the orchestra 
and the address given by Mayor Jack- 
son commemorating the eighteenth con- 
secutive season of the organization 
marked a high point of interest. Mr. 
Huber, Mr. Siemonn and Mr. Strube 
may well feel proud of the results of 
their tireless efforts to promote the de- 
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BALTIMORE ENJOYS NEW NATIVE OPERA 


velopment of this community music 
which has grown to definite artistic 
proportions. 


Bach Club Presents Quartet 


The Bach Club, Willem Wirtz, presi- 
dent, terminated a successful series of 
six concerts in Cadoa Hall on March 
21. Three Beethoven quartets were 
played by the Budapest String Quartet, 
Jose Roismann, Alexander Schneider, 
Stephan Ipolyi and Mischa Schneider. 

Splendid progress was noticed at the 
second appearance of the Peabody Con- 
servatory Students Orchestra, under 
the capable direction of Gustav Strube. 
Each section has gained in smoothness 
and certainty, as was evident in a Bach 
suite and in Goldmark’s Rustic Wed- 
ding. A Slumber Song and a Serenade 
for strings by Louis Cheslock, a mem- 
ber of the staff, were effective. There 
was applause, as well, for the soloists, 
Elizabeth Stidman Bilson, soprano, and 
Myriam Hamer, pianist. The concert 
was given in the main auditorium, 
which was filled to capacity. 

By invitation of the Peabody Con- 
servatory Alumni Association, Henry 
Cowell, composer and pianist, gave a 
lecture-recital at the Peabody Institute 
on March 30. His explanation of the 
new technique he employs, involving 
“tone clusters,” was illustrated with the 
performance of original works. 

The Peabody String Quartet—Frank 
Gittleson, Michael Weiner, George 
Wargo and Bart Wirtz—gave its first 
program of the season on April 2. 
Works by Haydn and Beethoven were 
played; and the Trio in E Fiat by 
Brahms for violin, piano and French 
horn was given with the co-operation of 
Alexander Sklarevski and Theodore 
Seder. 

Mieczyslaw Miinz, pianist and faculty 
member of the conservatory, gave the 
closing program of the Friday after- 
noon series on March 24, He possesses 
notable technical facility, and his play- 
ing holds the listener's interest. This 
program signalized the entry of George 
Gershwin into the list of composers 
whose music has been chosen by the 
venerable institution. The Gershwin 
Prelude, with its flavor of the theatre, 
seemed a bit remote from academic sur- 
roundings. 

A youthful audience applauded a 
performance of Hansel and Gretel given 
by the Charlotte Lund Opera Company 
in the Lyric on April 1. 

FRANZ C. BoRNSCHEIN 





, Musical Sorority Gives Concert 


The Tau Alpha Chapter of Mu Phi 
Epsilon, Mrs. John Ross, president, 
gave a concert in the ballroom of the 
Panhellenic Building on a recent eve- 
ning. The fine program included vocal 
trios sung by Edna C. Koenig, Anne 
Parsons and Beatrice MacCue; piano 
solos by Marion Carkey; soprano solos 
by Mary Swain and violin solos by 
Caroline Thomas. Guest artists included 
Edwin Swain, accompanist; Theodore 
Katz, violinist, and Charles Pantley, 
pianist. Other accompanists were Bertha 
Freyd, Marion Carley and Mildred 
Miles. 





Worcester Acclaims Harold Bauer 


Worcester, April 5.—Harold Bauer’s 
recital at the Art Museum on April 2 
attracted the largest audience yet ac- 
commodated in that recently remodeled 
structure. This was one of a series of 
free events arranged for the public by 
the museum trustees. J. F.K. 


Willow Plate by B Bornschein and 
Dorothy Rose Is Given by 
Civie Forces 


Battimore, April 5.—The initial per- 
formance of The Willow Plate, an opera 
composed by Franz C. Bornschein, 
was given by the Baltimore Civic 
Opera Company under the direction of 
Eugene Martinet on the evening of 
April 1. The libretto, based on a 
Chinese legend, is by Dorothy Rose; 
and the opportunity to see and hear a 
stage work which is the product of 
Baltimoreans was appreciated by an 
enthusiastic audience, which lavished 
applause on the composer, the librettist 
and the participants. 


A smooth performance emphasized the 
Chinese flavor of the score and its 
melodious character, as well as the 
poetic quality of the libretto. The set- 


ting, designed by Joseph Rogge, was 
simple but picturesque; costumes were 
effective, and the large chorus was 
splendid. 
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Symphony Society of New Brunswick 
Gives First Concert 

New Brunswick, N. J., April 5.— 
The Symphony Society of New Bruns- 
wick, composed of sixty-five musicians 
and conducted by Max Jacobs, gave its 
initial concert in the Roosevelt Junior 
High School on March 30 with pro- 
nounced success. The Wagner and 
Brahms anniversaries were tarked 
with performances of the Prelude to 
Lohengrin and the Academic Festival 
Overture, and the symphony was Tchai- 
kovsky’s Fourth. Other works on the 
program were Sibelius’s Finlandia, the 
Danse Macabre of Saint-Saéns and 
compositions by Pierné and Rimsky- 
Korsakoff. The audience listened with 
close attention and gave the performers 
the applause they deserved. 





New Choral Works by Bornschein 
Heard in Baltimore 


Battimore, April 5—Two New 
choral works by Franz C. Bornschein, 
correspondent for MusicaL AMERICA, 
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Those appearing with success in 
" principal roles were: Anna Green 
Sachs, as Koong-Shee; Theodora At- 
terbury, Lin-Mee; Walter Johnson, Wu 
Lung Fang; Calvin Baughman, Chang: 
A. Sydney Walpoff, Sung-Fat; Rodman 
Gilbert, Tai-Lo, and Marian Gilbert, 
the Mother. Leigh Marriot and Mary 


Kathryn Martinet, children of the 
director, were the Boy and Girl in the 
prologue. 


The performance was prefaced by 
the appearance of a corps de ballet in 
divertissements which, under the direc- 
tion of Carol Lynn, featured composi- 
tions by Gustav Klemm. 


In producing The Willow Plate, the 
Baltimore Civic Opera Company re- 
veals its aim to aid in the development 
of operatic literature as embodied in the 
“little opera” movement. The Willow 
Plate expresses the ideals of this move- 
ment in the simplicity and sincerity of 
its style and in its convincing artistic 
value. 

Further performances will be given 
in Cadoa Hall on April 8, 15 and 22. 

L. C. 


me 


were introduced at the concert given by 
the Baltimore Music Club. Mrs. Mar- 
tin W. Garrett, president, in the Hotel 
Emerson on March 25. These works, 
a setting of Longfellow’s The Singers, 
and The Seasons, a transcription based 
on Schubert’s Valse Nobles, were sung 
by the club chorus under the composer’s 
baton and were received with particular 
favor. Heard as soloists were Philip 
Jeffrys, pianist; Carol Dore, violinist; 
Gene Griffith Benge and Emma Baum, 
sopranos, and Constance Hedja, con- 
tralto. Elizabeth R. Davis and George 
Bolek were the pianists. 





De Paul Orchestra Gives Concert 

Cuicaco, April 5.—The De Paul 
University Symphony Orchestra, under 
the baton of Joseph Konecny, gave a 
concert in De Paul Auditorium on 
March 26. The program featured a 
manuscript work, Symphonic Move- 
ment by Arthur C. Becker, dean of the 
De Paul School of Music. The soloists 
were Ruth Anis, pianist, and Helen 
Howe, soprano. M. M. 
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LINCOLN VOTES FOR 
SYMPHONY SOLOISTS 


Majority of Patrons Prefer 
“Stars” in Orchestra 
Programs 


Lincotn, Nes., April 5. — The 
Board of Directors of the Lincoln Sym- 
phony, following its policy of finding 
out what the patrons want (another 
reason why the organization has been 
able to go through seven seasons with- 
out a deficit) has recently sent out let- 
ters of inquiry to over five hundred 
families. Replies state that the major- 
ity of the patrons wish to have soloists 
for most of the next year’s concerts. 
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PROVIDENCE HEARS MUSIC OF MANY KINDS 


Well-known artists will therefore be 
engaged to assist in the regular con- 
cert series. The orchestra, on March 
12, closed the most successful season 
of its history. Rudolph Seidl is the con- 
ductor. 

The University of Nebraska School 
of Music, Howard I. Kirkpatrick, di- 
rector, announces a special summer ses- 
sion in which unusual prominence will 
be given to orchestra, band, and chorus. 
William W. Norton of Flint, Mich., 
and George Howerton of Chicago will 
be guest instructors. An All-State Or- 
chestra will be assembled, and a special 
state chorus. 

The Musical Art Club held its re- 
cent annual Open Meeting at the Beth- 
any Christian Church, where a charm- 
ing program was presented by Ger- 
alyn Walrath Bennett, Lilian Eiche, 
Edith Burlingame Ross, Sylvia Cole 
Diers, Rita Thomas True, and Eugenie 
Colachova. Compositions of Rubinstein, 
Cadman, Kinscella, Warner, and Mac- 
Dowell were given. 

Boys’ Band Is City’s Pride 

One of the features of musical life 
in this city is the very creditable Boys’ 
Band organized and directed by Arthur 
Babich. The Band is made up of about 
sixty boys of varying ages, who all play 
with youthful enthusiasm and energy 
and at the same time with more than 
considerable appreciation of the finer 
points of the music. Since the first of 
last September, Mr. Babich (assisted 
by Dr. P. W. Davis of the Sousa Band) 
has directed the boys in sixteen con- 
certs, including appearances at the Ne- 
braska State Fair, at the State Univer- 
sity, and before civic associations. 

The recent visit to Lincoln of Ma- 
rion Claire, Vanni-Marcoux and Henry 
Weber, who gave The Secret of Su- 
zanne in Irving Auditorium as the clos- 
ing number of the Civic Association 
Course, was the occasion of a fine tri- 
umph. 

More than 1,100 music lovers gath- 
ered at the Lincoln High School Audi- 
torium on March 12 for a Vesper Con- 
cert in which the High School Or- 
chestra, under Bernard Nevin, was fea- 
tured, assisted by the Nebraska Mixed 
Quartet. 

St. Paul’s M. E. Church has offered 
an unusual series of Sunday evening 
musicales in the church auditorium, fea- 
turing a number of very fine artists 
from other cities. Dr. Walter Aiken 
is the pastor. 


Farmers Still Sing 


Depression does not affect singi 
on Nebraska farms, as is suidemel te 
the stirring music heard from time to 
time from the Farmers’ Choir of Sew- 
ard and thereabouts, a group of nine- 
teen men who meet once a week to 
practice sacred songs. The Choir has 
been in existence for six years, having 
been started by Al Ebers, a former Uni- 
versity of Nebraska student. Homer 
Ebersphacher, one of the members, 
drives thirty-six miles for each Wednes- 
day evening rehearsal. Included in the 
membership are eight cousins. 

Haze. Gertrupe KINnscELLA 





Harriet Cohen Appears with Vienna 
Symphony and in Budapest 

Harriet Cohen’s successful appear- 
ances in Rome and in Berlin, where she 
and Lionel Tertis gave programs of mu- 
sic for piano and viola, were followed 
by Miss Cohen’s engagement to play a 
Bach concerto with the Vienna Sym- 
phony Orchestra. In Budapest, the pian- 
ist was invited to play works by Elgar 
and other British composers at Hubay’s 
palace. She also broadcast from the 
same city. 





Visiting Groups and Local En- 
sembles and Soloists 
Welcomed 


ROVIDiNCE, April 5. — The 

Providence Symphony Orchestra, 
Wassili Leps conductor, gave its third 
concert of the present season in Infantry 
Hall on March 14. Presenting a pro- 
gram which included such standard 
fare as the Symphony No. 1 in B Fiat 
of Schumann, Saint-Saéns’s Danse Ma- 
cabre and Les Préludes of Liszt, the 
orchestra also scored in a first perform- 
ance for Providence when it played 
Deep Forest by Mabel Daniels. Miss 
Daniels was present and shared an ova- 
tion with Hugh MacColl whose Sym- 
phonic Illustration, Arabs, was played 
for a second time in these concerts. 
The soloist was Lucia Chagnon, so- 
prano, who sang the aria Plus grand 
dans son obscurité from Gounod’s 
Queen of Sheba. The large audience 
recalled her repeatedly. The orchestra 
probably reached its highest point thus 
far. Neither the depression nor bank- 
ing holidays seemed to interfere with the 
public’s response and enthusiasm. 


Two Oratorio Programs 


The Oratorio Society sang the first 
part of Haydn’s The Creation in the 
Elmwood Christian Church on Sunday 
afternoon, March 12. Previously the 
same organization gave the first part 
of Mendelssohn’s Saint Paul. 

Serge Koussevitzky led the Boston 
Symphony in the third concert of its 
present local series in the Albee The- 
atre recently. The program was en- 
tirely familiar—the Eine Kleine Nacht- 
musik of Mozart, Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony and three Wagnerian ex- 
cerpts. 

The Verdandi Chorus, of which Oscar 
Ekeberg is leader, appeared in concert 
in the Plantations Auditorium on March 
2. Inga Hill, contralto, assisted. The 
program featured works by Scandina- 
vian composers such as Sven Korling 
Ivar Videen, and Palmgren, and Miss 
Hill was heard to particular advantage 
in Weiche Wotan from Das Rheingold 
and in songs by Brahms, Rachmaninoff 
and others. 


G. and S. Concertized 


Gilbert and Sullivan, in concert form, 
was heard in Churchill House on March 
15 when the newly-formed Glee Club 
of the Junior League of Providence 
united with the Art Club Singers to 
produce Patience. John B. Archer was 
the leader and Prof. Thomas Crosby, 
Jr., read the text effectively. Among 
the principals were Preston Arnold, 
Thomas Owen, Donald MacDonald, 
George Hiller, Walter Morris, May 
Stockwell Hiller, Janice W. Harvey, 
Angelica Bacon, and Elsie L. Hankins. 
The accompanist was George Faulkner. 

The artists taking part in the musical 
program given by the Chopin Club on 
March 5 were Lorette Gagnon, pianist, 
Ray A. Gardner, bass, and Benjamin 
Premack, violinist. 

Oscar Lozzi, pianist, and George 
Jordan, violinist, were heard in joint 
recital in Memorial Hall recently, 
playing the Kreutzer Sonata of Bee- 
thoven. In his solo groups Mr. Jordan 
was accompanied by Mabelle Lemoi. 
Mr. Lozzi played works by Bach, Scar- 
latti, Chopin and Strauss. 


Choruses and Organists 


Members of the Fall River Musical 
Club, as guests of the Chopin Club, 
gave a program in the Plantations 


Auditorium on March 2. The soloists 
were: Ada Basset Griffiths, contralto; 
Jeanne St. Laurent, violinist; Hazel T. 
Harrison, soprano; Stanwood D, Grif- 
fiths, tenor, and Juliette Gendron, pian- 
ist. The accompanist was Gene Ware. 

Frances Burnham, organist, appeared 
as Lenten recitalist on the organ in 
Alumnae Hall, Pembroke College, under 
the auspices of the college and the Mu- 
sic Department in Brown University 
on March 9. 

Arthur B. Hitchcock, organist at 
Brown University, gave recitals in 
Alumnae Hall, Pembroke College, re- 
cently. 

The Waterman-Bell-Keenan Trio 
gave a concert of music by Beethoven, 
Juon, Pierné, Debussy, Grieg, and Tu- 
rina at the Federal Hill House on 
March 15. The program was one of 
a series sponsored by the Federal Hill 
House School of Music. 

ARLAN R. COooLipGE 





WOMEN’S CLUB INVITES 
STUDENTS TO CONCERT 





Columbus School Musicians Hear Pro- 
gram Given by Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra 


CoLtumsus, April 5.—The Women’s 
Music Club invited all the music stu- 
dents of the public schools, including 
more than 3,000 members of orchestras, 
glee clubs and bands, to attend the 
matinee concert given recently by the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. Half 
of the evening concert conducted by 
Eugene Ormandy was devoted to 
Brahms. 

Bach’s The Passion According to St. 
Matthew was sung in an abridged ver- 
sion by the Chapel Choir of Capital 
University under Ellis Snyder on the 
first Sunday in Lent. The choir, aug- 
mented by the Choral Union, did spleu- 
did work. Also taking part was the 
Women’s Music Club String Choir 
under Mabel Dunn Hopkins, which, in 
the intermission, played a Bach chorale 
arranged by Stoessel. Soloists were 
Maude Ochs and Eloise Grove of the 
University Conservatory faculty; 
Joseph Cleland, head of Ohio Wes- 
leyan’s voice department at Delaware, 
and Kenneth Keller, of Lancaster. 

Agnes Wright and Eldon Howells 
gave a two-piano recital on March 2 in 
the Neil House. 


Visiting artists have been Paderew- 
ski, appearing under the management of 
William E. Hast and Hermann Amend; 
Georges Barrére and his Little Sym- 
phony Orchestra, with Loy Kohler, head 
of the piano department of the Capital 
University Conservatory, as soloist; the 
Don Cossack Russian Male Chorus, pre- 
sented by the Conservatory; and Tito 
Schipa, singing at the last concert of 
the Women’s Music Club series. 

R. CS. 





Summer Session Arranged by University 
School in Ann Arbor 


Ann Arsor, April 5.—The summer 
session of the School of Music of the 
University of Michigan will be held 
from June 26 to Aug. 18 under the 
presidency of Charles A. Sink. The 
faculty will be composed of Earl V. 
Moore, director; Wassily Besekirsky, 
Joseph Brinkman, Palmer Christian, 
Nicholas Falcone, Arthur Hackett, 
James Hamilton, Juva Higbee, David 
Mattern, Hanns Pick, Otto J. Stahl, 
Louise Cuyler, Ruth Pfohl, Lucile Gra- 
ham Schoenfeld, Earl Slocum and Nell 
Stockwell. 
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well, pieces by Mozart-Kreisler, Wagner, 

Milhaud, Barték and Ravel. 

As in previous recitals, Mr. Albu’s play- 
ing proved musicianly, well-proportioned 
and interesting. Mr. Enesco’s co-operation 
in the sonata added much to it. Be 


Swiss Chorus Gives Concert 


The Helvetia Mannerchor, Edward E. 
Bechtel, conductor, gave a concert in the 
Town Hall on the evening of April 1, 
under the auspices of the Swiss Benevolent 
Society. Guest soloists were Albert 
Stoessel, an honorary member of the or- 
ganization who was heard in violin solos, 
and Marcian Thalberg, pianist. 


The chorus sang most of its program in 
German, though there were several works 
in Swiss dialect and one each in French, 
Italian and English. Mr. Stoessel was 
much applauded in works by Pugnani- 
Kreisler, Tenaglia and Tartini-Kreisler, 
also in two works by himself and the 
Sarasate Zigeunerweisen as a_ closing 
piece. Mr. Thalberg played a Chopin 
group and a Liszt Hungarian rhapsody. 
His musicianly approach, feeling for style 
and splendid technique were so heartily 
received that he had to add an encore, 
Rubinstein’s G Minor Barcarolle. George 
Bammert was heard in a yodel solo with 
quartet accompaniment. Harrison Potter 
accompanied Mr. Stoessel. 


League of Composers Gives Anniversary 
Program 


A program composed of works written 
for the tenth anniversary of the League of 
Composers was presented at the concert 
given by that organization in the concert 
hall of the French Institute on the eve- 
ning of April 2. A quartet for oboe, clari- 
net, trumpet, and bassoon by Carlos Chavez 
opened the evening. It was admirably 
played by Bruno Labate, Simeon Bellison, 
Samuel Miller and Benjamin Kohon. 
Aaron Copland’s Elegies for violin and 
viola, a work with all the earmarks of 
what seems to this reviewer the unfortu- 
nate dryness of his later style, followed. 
Ivor and Charlotte Karman, violinist and 
violist respectively, gave it a very work- 
manlike performance. 

Two A Cappella Quartets by Darius 
Milhaud, interesting and in places moving 
music, were performed, none too evenly, 
by Ruby Mercer, soprano, Joan Peebles, 
contralto, Willard Young, tenor, and Rob- 
ert Crawford, bass. Alexandre Tcherep- 
nin’s Suite for violin and ‘cello was ef- 
fectively presented by Mr. Karman and 
Sheridan Russell, cellist. This work, based 
on material of a folk character, was easily 
co and pleasing. 

Epodi e Giambi for violin, viola, 
Ps -~ bassoon, of G. Francesco Mali- 
piero, which followed, proved a well con- 
structed composition of stylistic maturity, 
and contained much of interest. It was 
performed by Harry Katzman, violinist, 
Charles Lichter, violist, Mr. Labate and 
Mr. Kohon. The New York premiere of 
Serge Prokofieff’s Sonata for two violins 
was next given by Paul Kochanski and 
Louis Persinger. It is an exceedingly dif- 
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New York's Concert Fortnight 


The program was brought to a close by a 
nage ogee Alfredo Casella’s Sinfonia 
or piano, clarinet, trumpet and ae 


cerning his powers of variation. Ss. 


Huss Compositions Presented 


Mrs. Huss in Steinway Hall on the after- 
noon of April 4, for the benefit of their 
artists were 


Mr. Huss’s artist pupil, at the second 


authoritatively, and his capable collabora- 
tors showed their of the 
music. A large audience applauded — 


siastically. 


Saint Cecilia Club Heard 


At the Town Hall on the evening of 
April 4 the Saint Cecilia Club, Victor 
Harris, conductor, gave its spring concert, 
with Frederic Baer, baritone, as soloist. 

Once more Mr. Harris presented his 
well trained singers in a program of at- 
tractive music, the works with orchestra 
being H. Alexander Matthew's Fairy 
Fantasy, a first time, written for the club, 
Hadley’s The Time of Parting, Scott’s 
Don’t Come in Sir, Please, Taylor’s Valse 
Ariette, and his cantata The Highway- 
man, Schubert's God in Nature, Wagner's 
Traume and the conductor's own Morn- 
ing. Unaccompanied choruses by Bainton 
and Oldroyd were also sung. As in the 
past the standard maintained was worthy 
of high praise. Messrs. Matthews, Had- 
ley and Taylor were im the audience and 
were called on to bow. 

In a group of songs by Strauss, Marx, 
Head, Hageman and Watts, Mr. Baer won 
a well deserved success and was encored. 
singing Kountz’s The Sleigh by request. 
He also sang the solo part im the cantata 
with vocal expressiveness, clear enuncia- 
tion and authority. Willard Sektberg was 
the able accompanist of the evening, 
Maximilian Pilzer the concertmaster of 
the orchestra. W. 

Henrietta Schumann in Recital 

Henrietta Schumann, pianist, was heard 
in recital in the Barbizon Plaza on the 
evening of April 4. 

Miss Schumann presented an ambitious 
program which imciuded such difficult 
works as the Brahms C Major Sonata, 
the Islamey Variations of Balakireff and 
the Liszt Tarantella. There were also 
compositions by Prokofieff, Scriabin, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Tchaikovsky, Albeniz, 
de Falla and Goossens. 

artist displayed technique of 
an wnusual calibre and a simcere and 
musicianly attitude towards her work. If, 
occasionally, a feeling of restraint was 
lacking there was always the consciousness 
that this, like other slight defects, would 
be rectified with more mature experience. 


Bernice Kamsuer, diseuse; Cart Par- 
RISH, pianist; Elsa Fiedler. accompanist. 
(W.A.) March 24, afternoon. Folk songs 
cleverly presented. Piano works by Bach. 
Chopin, and Debussy 

Soppta Dewza, dancer, Roserr TURNER, 
pianist; Elsa Fiedler, accompanist. (W.A.) 
March 24. evening. Dance interpretations 
in Miss Delza’s best vein. Piano works 
by classic and romantic composers. 


ae arch 25 ev a Roerich 
us¢um, , oes ighly in- 
teresting yy including ae work 
songs, other songs and a condensed 
version of the Chinese opera Cho Fang 
Tsao presented in authentic style by na- 
tive artists. 

SAMUEL ANTEK, violinist ; JosEr WoxL- 
MANN, pianist. Barbizon, March 26, after- 

noon. Program of Brahms sonatas played 
wah, skill and authority. 

Satvatore De Sterano, harpist ; Devora 
Napworney, contralto; Helene Tardivel, 

ist. (S. H.) March 26, afternoon. 
Pieces for harp by Handel, Scarlatti, 
Rameau and modern composers. Aria from 
Bruch’s Odysseus and songs by Russian 
composers. 

MarcHerira Grova, soprano; VINCENT 
De Santis, violinist; Miguel Sandoval 
and Helen Fyma, accompanists. (T. H.) 
March 26, evening. Arias from Tosca, The 
Force of Destiny, and songs by classical 
and modern composers. Violin works by 
Paganini-Kreisler, Glazounoff and others. 

Ergex Pyne, soprano; FRepericx 
CroMWEED, pianist. Mecca Temple, March 
28, evening. Arias from Tannhauser and 
The Queen of Sheba and song groups. 
Piano works by Beethoven, Chopin, We- 
ber and Sgambati. 

Cetra Satomon, pianist. Barbizon, 
March 28, evening. Program ranging from 
Bach to Toch. The Schumann Fantasie 
well played. 

Turtitz Sraminc Quartet; ExisHa Tut- 
tLe, Frep Manzueitia, ALBErt LEpowItTz 
and Water ScuHrit; assisted by Maria 
Otrvta Rosrnson, pianist, and I, Davin 
Weser, clarinetist. (W. A.) March 29, 
afternoon. Dohnanyi Piano Quintet, Petite 
Suite from Moussorgsky’s Pictures at an 
Exhibition arranged by Pochon, and Mo- 
zart Clarinet Quintet. 


Gumo Ciccournr, tenor; GERTRUDE 
Burke, ‘cellist; Michael Lepore, accom- 
panist. Barbizon, March 30, evening. Short 
program of arias and songs sung with 
good tone and much feeling. 

Atpa Asrtorr, pianist; Remo GIACHINO, 
violinist; Elizabeth Giachino, accompanist. 
(W.A.) March 31, afternoon. Classic and 
modern works well presented. Miss Astori 
played two original compositions. 

Harry Braun, violinist ; Romola Singer, 
accompanist. Barbizon. April 2, after- 
noon. Devil’s Trill Sonata, Bruch Con- 
certo and shorter numbers by Veracini, 
Schubert, Gluck and Tartini. 


Rose Ricctarpi, soprano; Ora McCord 
Wheatcroft, accompanist. (C. H.) April 
2, afternoon. Arias by Handel and Verdi 
and songs in Italian, French and English 
well interpreted. 

Sotomon Prms eur, pianist; PHILIP 
Kronenserc, ‘cellist. Philosophy Hall, 
Columbia University, April 3, afternoon. 
Reticent Sonata by Mr. Pimsleur, a work 
by Saint-Saéns for ’cello, and piano pieces 
by Beethoven, Schumann, Brahms and 
Schubert-Liszt. 
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SUZANNE ZIMMERMAN, soprano; Conrad 
Forsberg, accompanist. R. H.) April 4, 
evening. Arias by Mozart, Handel and 
Godard and song groups. Two songs by 
Pauline Winslow accompanied by com- 
poser, 

MiLo MILoraDovicH, 
Thomas, accompanist. B zon. April 4, 
evening. Id operatic arias and_songs, 
lieder and songs in French and English 
given in excellent style. 


rano; Rudolph 





Dance Centre Gives Engel Ballet 


Dream Phobias, a new ballet with music 
by A. Lehman Engel, created by Gluck- 
Sandor, was given its premiere by the 
Dance Centre in the Barbizon Plaza on 
the evening of March 27. It is based on 
the book of drawings entitled Phobias by 
John Vassos, and depicts in six scenes 
as many “fixed fears.” Gluck-Sandor and 
Felicia Sorel were the principal mimes. 
Mr. Vassos was responsible for the decor, 
and masks were by Ted Weidhaas. 

This undertaking is one of the least in- 
teresting ever presented by the group. The 
choreography is stale and precocious, ably 
seconding the aridity and futility of the 
music. A first night audience which in- 
cluded many composers of the modern 
stamp applauded it heartily, however. 

Dream Phobias was followed by a pres- 
entation of Debussy’s Afternoon of a Faun, 
with decor by Christopher Clark. Gluck- 
Sandor and Miss Sorel were again the 
principals. L 


_ 


John Hazedel Levis Gives Lecture- 
Recital of Chinese Music 


John Hazedel Levis gave an interesting 
lecturg-recital on the music of China in 
the Little Theatre on the evening of March 

The recital was under the auspices 
of the China Society of America. Mr. 
Levis spoke at length on this fascinating 
subject, illustrating his remarks with =. 
dies which he played on the ‘ ‘sheng,” “s 
na,” “yang chin,” and other iutdlanaute 
of the Celestials. He likewise accompa- 
nied himself at the piano in several of his 
own impressions of modern Chinese street 
cries and work songs. A surprisingly 
large audience showed intense interest and 
responded heartily at the close of the pro- 
gram. g 








Music Society Concert 


The sixth concert of the Music Society 
of New York, Clara Dellar, director, was 
given in the Hotel Gotham on March 21. 
The artists participating were Rosita For- 
dieri, contralto; Alice Kurkjian, soprano; 
Gertrude Hopkins, harpist, and Edna Shep- 
pard accompanist. 


The Bucharest Philharmonic has 
held a festival of French music under 
the leadership of Georges Enesco. The 
names of Debussy, Franck and Ravel 
figured prominently on the programs. 
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DAMROSCH TO CONDUCT 
NBC SYMPHONY SERIES 


Six Concerts to Feature Two Conposer= 
Each—Bach and Besthoven im 
First Program 

A spring season of symphony amusnts 
to be conducted ‘by Dr. \Watter Danrmsati 
will be inaugurateii on Tiuessiiay evemng 
April 11, over a mationwilte mati thawte 

Each program will ‘be cconiinest! tm tte 
works of only ‘two @reat cones in 
order ‘to carry out tthis iittea. [for lhis first 
concert, which will ‘be ‘hrearti att 1D) mim, 
over an NBC-WEAP ccoastteccmett nett 
work, Dr. Damrosth ‘has cthioesen muss ly 
Bach and Beethoven. 

The first part \will :imclutie ttwn (C Thomead bs: 
and the Suite in ‘C ‘by Bath. Tee sesond 
part features Beethoven's (Cortitamss Omen 
ture, the Polonaise for strings, andi ttie 
Allegretto and Scherzo ‘from ttiee Sieverttt 
Symphony. 

Dr. Damrosch anil this syniiwny on 
chestra ‘will ‘be ‘hreardl ‘in similar tween: 
poser programs on ‘five successive Thies 
day evenings. 


QUARTETS HONOR BRAHMS 


Gordon and Musica! Art Eyeseniiite Flay 
Chamber Worle— Winsor 


A series of six ae 3 must aumue#nts 
celebrating the centenary ttiee thntth ai 


Johannes Brahms ‘is ‘being thvunitond! men 
NBC networks by ‘the Gortion String Quar- 
tet and the Musical Art Quartet Mie: finst 
concert was on Sunday, Apri] 2 

Dr. Daniel Gregory Mason, !tesai! aii tte 
Department of Music, Colunibm Umver 
sity, introducetl tthe ssertes with m trik am 
Brahms and His Works. Dir. Whesnn lias 
written ‘several ‘hooks on ‘tire sttheett. Tie 


latest, The Chaniber Music aif Piaiims 
was written under @ speci! aweril ftom 
the Oberlaenter Trust «if tthe Kant! Satiunn 


Memorial Foundation. ‘ht will lie ovltased 
shortly. 

The programs are +o meer ai 
NBC-W JZ network at 6:3) » on Siu 
days with the two quartets cera ut 
til the final week. The Musicd! “ott Quan 
tet played on April 2, «anti will lie lieared 
on April 16 anil May 7, white ttie Goritm 
group was ‘to play on April 2, 2S andi AD 
The series will inclutle Frdhmss Quntet 
for Piano and Strings, ‘Quiritet ffor Chm: 
net and Strings, String ‘Quiteet andi ttinee 
string quartets. 





Amesionn Suvies Kini: 


Our American Music, tthe ‘how dinenteri 
by John Tasker Hlowaril, whith lias lieen 
heard over the WZ metwork diuringe ttie 
season, was ‘to entl on “April ©. Wir. Hinw 


ard! has: given explanatory talks on various 
pliases: of Americam music on each of the 
pregrams,. and illustrative music has been 
presented’ by various soloists, and an or- 
tHestra: conducted by Thomas H. Belviso. 
[He subject matter has run from the mu- 
sia off George Washington’s time to to- 
dixy. 


Old World Choristers on WOR 


Die Old World Choristers, trained and 
lireeted’ by Ruth Julia Hall, provide a 
pleasant spet on WOR. Miss Hall, who 
& &@ Pianist, and organist at Old John M. 
=. Church, New York, also serves as solo- 
istt for the programs. 
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Short Waves 








[The second concert by Queena Mario, 
(ladys Swarthout, Mario Chamlee and 
frank Chapmam was given on April 8 
wer a WJZ network. Rosina Lhevinne 
joned! ier husband, Josef Lhevinne in his 
mano broadcast of April 5, and the two 
manists will also be heard on April 12. 

Tlie New York Gregorian Club, six- 
em singers from St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
onducted by Pietra Yon, sang a musical 
mersiom of the Passion Story.on a WJZ 
nettvork: am April 6. Mr. Yon composed 
ind! arranged the music, much of which is 
jased! am old Gregorian melodies. This 
mwas a twvorld premiere. 

The St. Cecilia Club, Victor Harris, 
vondiietor; sang Deems Taylor’s The High- 
vaymam om a WJZ network on April 8. 
Frederic Baer was the soloist. 

‘ladimr Karapetoff, electrical engineer 
with tlie General Electric Company, was 
Hie quest’ om the Music Is My Hobby 
Four am April 7, ever a WIZ network. 
Te played ‘cello and piano works, and a 
motement from Mozart's Violin Concerto 
m: a new five-string *cello which he in- 
mented: Martha Attwood, soprano, sang 
me of lus songs. 


New York Little Symphony Plays at 
Barbizon Plaza 

Tite New York Little Symphony, Hans 
Bruno Meyer, conductor, gave a concert 
» the Barbizon Plaza on the afternoon of 
Warelh 28. The program included Haydn's 
Londom Symphony, a Saint-Saéns suite, 
Wozart’s Les Petits Riens and transcrip- 
tions of compositions by Albeniz by Mr. 
Weyer. 

% novelty was Mr. Meyer’s music ac- 
ompanying a poem, Brissot de Warville, 
liv Mrs: Townsend Phillips, which was 
recited! by Paul Leyssac. Two other con- 
rerts. are scheduled by the organization. 
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peared on the stage and at the conclusion 
of their performances, the audience recog- 
nizing not only their greatness as artists 
but also their humanity in contributing 
their services to this worthy cause. 

Mr. Damrosch conducted excellent ac- 
companiments for them and read the Weber 
and Liszt pieces with brilliant results. A. 

Barzin Plays Dukelsky Symphony 

National Orchestral association, Leon 
Barzin, conductor. Soloists, Rosina and 
Joust Lhevinne, pianists. (C. H.) April 

4, afternoon. 


Overture The Russian Easter, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff 


Concerto in E Flat for Pianos...... Mozart 
r. and Mrs. Lhevinne 
Symphony No. 1 in F...Vladimir Dukelsky 


(First Time in New York) 


Interest centered in the New York 
premiere of the Dukelsky symphony, and 
those who like their music highly seasoned 
found much to admire in it. One thing 
is certain and that is that Mr. Dukelsky 
knows what he is about. He is a young 
modernist with a technique that he can 
bend to his will. The symphony’s three 
movements are uneven, the best being the 
first two, the second, Molto moderato, a 
rather suave affair following the brilliant 
and blaring sequences of the opening 
Risoluto. But despite the work’s lack of 
authentically engaging thematic material, 
of unusual rhythmic patterns, and its 
tendency to make more noise with the or- 
chestra than good taste dictates, this is 
music of great vigor, of brilliant moments, 
always of genuine musicality. 

The orchestra played it like a profes- 
sional body, Mr. Barzin using all his 
energy in the direction of the piece. Mr. 
Dukelsky bowed from a box to an audience 
that was not entirely attuned to so con- 
temporary an idiom as his. 

The Lhevinnes had a complete success in 
the Mozart, a work so infrequently heard 
as to be almost unknown to musicians. 
Their admirable art was revealed at its 
best in this beautiful music. There can 
be no higher praise. 


Gabrilowitsch and Golschmann 
Musicians Symphony Orchestra, Vladimir 
Golschmann, guest conductor. Soloist, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist. (M. O. H.) 
April 4, evening. 

Overture to Russlan and Ludmilla. .Glinka 
Concerto in E Minor............... ‘Chopin 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch 

Symphonic Suite, Schéhérazade, 

Rimsky-Korsakoft 

This was the last subscription concert 
of the season by this organization. Mr. 
Golschmann, now leading the St. Louis 
Symphony, had been heard in New York 
before at the helm of the New York Sym- 
phony and also the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony in 1931. His conducting at this 
concert was excellent and won him high 
favor with the large audience. 

The Chopin concerto looms less large 
than it did in other days, but Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch revived some of its pristine fire as 
few present-day artists could have done. 
The delight of the audience was made evi- 
dent by six recalls. 





New Amphion Chorus Heard 

The Amphion Chorus, a new organiza- 
tion of women’s voices conducted by Har- 
ry Gilbert, gave its initial concert in the 
Waldorf-Astoria on the evening of March 
29. Eleanor Eberhardt, contralto, a mem- 
ber of the chorus, contributed a group, 
and Frederick Jagel, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera was assisting artist. 

The club did excellent singing in a pro- 
gram which included works by Mozart, 
Brahms, Grieg, Palmgren, Mendelssohn, 
Fauré, Delibes, Debussy, Fibich and 
Chaminade. Helen Bourne and Elizabeth 
Rustigan, sopranos, and Eva Smyth, con- 
tralto sang a trio by Rimsky-Korsakoff. 
Mr. Jagel was heard in the Prize Song 
from Die Meistersinger, and in works by 
Liszt, Cimara, Williams and Edwards. 
Elisabeth Durham sang an incidental solo 
in Fibich’s Poems. Gladys Shailer was 
at the piano. 





Artists at the Gotham 
The seventh of the series of concert 
evenings by the Music Society of 
York, Clara Dellar, director, was given in 


the Hotel Gotham, on the evening of 
April 4. The artists taking part included 
Rita Neve, pianist; Anna Reichl, soprano, 
and Harry Stoops, tenor. Paul Sargent 
was accompanist for Miss Reichl and 
Edna Shepard for Mr. Stoops. D 





Play by Victor Wittgenstein Is Ap- 
plauded in Boston 

The play by Victor Wittgenstein, 
pianist, and Sheridan Gibney, entitled 
An Amazing Career, is meeting with 
conspicuous success in Boston with 
Ethel Barrymore in the stellar role. 
The work was given a try-out on the 
road in November under the title of 
Encore, but has since been altered and 
re-named. It will play on tour until 
June 1, when it opens in Chicago. The 
New York opening is scheduled for 
next autumn. 

Another play by Mr. Wittgenstein 
based on the life of Chopin and entitled 
The Grand Manner, has been accepted 
for production in London during the 
late summer by Basil. Rathbone. 





Quinto Maganini to Conduct New 
Orchestra Ensemble 
Quinto Maganini, who for three 


years has conducted the Sinfonietta of 
New York, will be the conductor of a 
new ensemble, the New York Chamber 
Symphony, in the coming season. 

The new orchestra will be heard in a 
series of three concerts in the Town 
Hall, and will be of somewhat larger 
proportions than the Sinfonietta, which 
numbered twenty players. A number of 
first performances of European and 
American works are scheduled. There 
will also be one Mozart program and a 
program of early French music. 





Charles Haubiel to Give Program of 
His Own Works 
Charles Haubiel, composer and 
pianist, will give a concert of his com- 
positions at the Barbizon Plaza on the 
evening of April 24. He will be 
assisted by Percy Grainger in his Suite 
Passecaille and Vox Cathedralis, both 
for two pianos, by Nevada Van der 
Veer, contralto, in his Sea Songs and 
Enchantment, by Angel del Busto, bas- 
soonist, in his Cryptics, and by Ottokar 
Cadek, violinist and Charles Krane, 
’cellist, in his Duoforms. Carlos Mul- 
lenix and Mr. del Busto will play his 
Pastoral for oboe and bassoon. 





Louise Bernhardt Marries 

MELRosE, Mass., April 5.—The mar- 
riage of Louise Bernhardt, contralto, to 
H. S. Hillyer of New York, president 
of H. S. Hillyer & Co., real estate firm, 
took place in the First Unitarian 
Church on March 31. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hillyer will make their home for the 
summer at Tokeneke Park, Darien, 
Conn. 
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Alexander Schmuller 


AMSTERDAM, April 1—Alexander Schmul- 
ler, violinist, died here on March 29. He 
was born in Mozyr, Russia, on Dec. 5, 
1880. 

Mr. Schmuller’ studied with Sevcik, 
Hrimaly and Auer. In 1908, he settled in 
Berlin, where he became a member of the 
faculty of the Stern Conservatory, and in 
1914, came to the conservatory here. He 
was one of the first soloists to champion 
the works of Max Reger, with whom he 
frequently appeared in concert. 

He went to the United States in 1921, 
making his debut with the National Sym- 
phony in New York on Jan. 13 of that 
year. He later was heard in recital and 
with the New York Philharmonic. 





Fred Bettoney 


StouGcHton, Mass., April 5.—Fred Bet- 
toney, bass clarinet player in the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra and official announcer 
of the summer Esplanade Concerts of 
Boston, died on March 31. Mr. Bettoney 
was born in England and came to this 
country when he was nine years old. He 
studied under his elder brother, and played 
the bassoon in the Colonial Theatre, Bos- 
ton. Mr. Bettoney was later a member of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, and played at 
the Mollenhauer concerts. At one time he 
was a member of Sousa’s Band. He be- 
came a member of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in 1920. 

He is survived by his widow and by 
two sons, Stanley and Robert Bettoney. 


Gustave O. Bothner 


Gustave O. Bothner, for many years 
connected with musical and theatrical en- 
terprises of various types, died in hospital 
on March 25. 

He was born in New York in 1856. As 
a boy he sold opera librettas at the old 
Academy of Music and was later a ticket 
seller at Steinway Hall. In 1877, Mr. 
Bothner became treasurer of the Strakosch 
Grand Opera Company which numbered 
such stars as Patti, Gerster, Nilsson, Cam- 
panini and the Americans, Kellogg and 
Hauk. He was manager for Lillian Rus- 
sell when she made her first New York 
appearance as a star at the old Bijou Thea- 
tre in the early ’Eighties. His activities 
were later concerned with the dramatic 
stage. 





Robert Morrison Stults 


Riptey Parx, Pa., April 5—Robert 
Morrison Stults, composer, whose song, 
The Sweetest Story Ever Told, won 
world-wide popularity about forty vears 
ago, died in hospital here on March 24. 

Born in Hightstown, N. J., in 1860, Mr. 
Stults for a time conducted a retail music 
store and music publishing business in 
Baltimore. He composed several light 
operas and about 400 sacred and secular 
songs as well as instrumental works and 
teaching pieces. Another of his songs 
which was widely sung, was entitled 
Fancies. 





Henry B. Herts 


Henry B. Herts, architect, who designed 
many theatres in greater New York. 
among them the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, died in hospital on March 27. 

Mr. Herts was born in New York on 
Jan. 23, 1871, and studied at the Beaux 
\rts in Paris as well as in other promi- 
nent European schools. He adapted the 
‘antilever principle to theatre construction. 
making possible the elimination of posts to 
support balconies. He served in the avia- 
tion corps during the war and rose to the 
rank of captain. Burial was in the Nat- 
ional Cemetery at Arlington, Va. 





Mrs. Fanny Eisler 


Vienna, April 1—Mrs. Fanny Eisler, 
mother of Paul Eisler, formerly assistant 
conductor at the Metropolitan Opera, died 
here on March 26, in her eighty-fifth year. 
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SPRINGFIELD MEN 0 


Orchestra Also Heard in Concert 
Given with MacDowell 
Male Choir 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., April 5.—The 
Springfield Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Arthur H. Turner, met with 
gratifying success in the first program 
of a series of “pop” concerts, given in 
the Auditorium on March 27. Helen 
Blague, soprano, sang the Ave Maria 
from Bruch’s Cross of Fire with out- 
standing skill; and Lloyd Stoneman, 
also a local artist, won his audience as 
pianist in Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue, 
the orchestra co-operating to give 
Springfield its first complete hearing of 
this work. Arnold Janser, ‘cellist, was 
heard to advantage in incidental solos. 

The first of five Lenten musicales, 
given on March 19 in the First Church 
of Christ under the leadership of Mr. 
Turner, was presented by the Mac- 
Dowell Male Choir and the Springfield 
Symphony. The orchestra contributed 
the Good Friday Spell from Parsifal 
and the Allegro from Mozart’s Jupiter 


Symphony. Schubert’s Omnipotence, 
Brahms’s Rhapsodie and works by 
Schubert, Bach and Protheroe were 


given by the choir. The following well- 
known resident artists appeared as so- 


seen 


CONCERTS IN EMPORIA 





Free Programs Are Given by Teachers 
College Orchestra 


Emporia, Kan., April 5.—A series 
of Sunday afternoon concerts insti- 
tuted by George C. Wilson, director of 
instrumental work at the Kansas State 
Teachers College, is given by the 
Teachers College Symphony Orchestra 
of fifty members. These concerts, free 
to the public, attract appreciative audi- 
ences to Albert Taylor Hall, which 
seats 2,000. 

The third program included a Bach 
chorale orchestrated by Mr. Wilson, 
three movements from Beethoven’s 
Eroica Symphony, Hungarian Dances 
by Brahms and the Overture to Gou- 
nod’s Mireille. Floyd Wakeland, in- 
structor in the voice department of the 
college, was soloist. 

Frank A. Beach is dean of the 
School of Music at Teachers College, 
which this year has brought the fol- 
lowing attractions: the Hall Johnson 
Negro Choir, the Manhattan String 
Quartet, the Gretchaninoff Trio and 
Mary Wigman and her dancers. 





CLUBS IN CONFERENCE 





Massachusetts Federation of Women’s 
Clubs Meets in Boston 

Boston, April 5.—The Massachusetts 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Mrs. Frank P. Bennett, president, held 
its annual Music Conference in the Ho- 
tel Bradford on March 30. 

Dr. John P. Marshall, dean of the 
College of Music, Boston University, 
spoke on The Study of Music and the 
Appreciation of Music in the Home; 
and Sherman K. Smith, voice special- 
ist, on Voice, A Golden Gift. The sub- 
ject of George Kraska’s address was 
Music in the Cinema. 

Taking part in two musical pro- 
grams were Alice Wellman and Adelle 
Alberts, sopranos; Christine Russum, 
flutist; the Mansfield Singers; Richard 
Moulton, pianist, with explanatory re- 
marks by Charles W. Moulton; the 
Candellight Trio, and John Herrick, 
baritone. Jessie Fleming Vose and Mrs. 
Friedlauder were the accompanists. 


PEN “POP’’ SERIES 


loists: Beulah Orr, soprano; Cora Clai- 
borne, contralto; Robert W. Field, or- 
ganist; Mr. Stoneman, pianist. 


Rose Bampton Gives Recital 


Rose Bampton appeared before the 
Tuesday Morning Music Club on March 
21 at the Women’s Club House, this 
recital completing a series of three con- 
certs by guest artists. Miss Bampton, 
with Harrison Potter as accompanist, 
was admirable in English and French 
—— and in an aria from La Ceneren- 
tola. 

Mrs. Douglas V. Wallace of Long- 
meadow opened her home to more than 
300 guests on March 25, when a musi- 
cale was given for the furtherance of 
group efforts at the First Church in 
Longmeadow. Taking part were: Flor- 
ence Martinelli Center, soprano; Wil- 
liam H. Flood, baritone; Naomi Trom- 
bley, violinist; Alice Mikus Stusick, 
harpist; and Winifred Beaver Clifton, 
pianist. 

The combined bands of the Provi- 
dence, R. I., High School and the local 
Technical High School marshalled a 
total of 110 players at the Auditorium on 
March 31 for the benefit of the Tech- 
nical High School’s welfare and activity 
funds. Muriel Dooley, young local 
pianist, was featured. 

Joun F. Kyes 


HAVANA HEARS NINTH 


Local Premiere of Beethoven Symphony 
Is Outstanding Event 

Havana, April 1—The most im- 
portant event of the new year was the 
first performance in Cuba, on a re- 
cent morning, of Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony, given by the Havana Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra and the Sociedad 
Coral de la Habana. Amadeo Roldan 
conducted. Soloists were Luisa Lepa- 
Ves, Elisa Vazquez, S. Galan and 
Alberto Marquez. Preceding the sym- 
phony, the chorus was heard under the 
baton of its conductor, Maria Munoz de 
Quevedo, in works by Bach, Michael 
Haydn, Millet and Usandizaga. 

A second performance, on March 5, 
had the same participants except that 
the symphony was conducted by Ethel 
Leginska, who was also heard as solo- 
ist in Rubinstein’s D Minor Concerto 
for piano. Both concerts were heard 
by large and enthusiastic audiences. 

Gonzalo Roig conducted the Havana 
Symphony in its March concert, giving 
works by Mozart, Bach, Mendelssohn 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff. Harry Ros. 
pianist, was the soloist in Schumann’s 
Concerto in A Minor. 

Artists presented by the Pro Arte 
Society have been Conchita Supervia, 
Sascha Gorodnitzki and Mr. Ros. 

A recent visitor was Elsie Illing- 
worth of the NBC Artists Service. 

N. B. 





HEARD IN ANN ARBOR 





Delighted Audience Applauds Pader- 
ewski Until Piano Is Closed 

Ann Arsor, March 20.—Standees 
lined the back of Hill Auditorium on 
March 14 to hear Ignace Jan Paderew- 
ski in the final concert of the fifty- 
fourth Choral Union Series. It was ex- 
actly forty-one years and one month 
since he made his debut here. 


Almost three full hours of Chopin 
constituted the concert. At the end, 
the audience, loath to leave at eleven- 
thirty, continued its clapping until Mr. 
Toubert came upon the stage and closed 
the piano. H. M.C. 
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ARTISTIC CONCERTS 
GIVEN IN PORTLAND 


Maine Centre Is Well Supplied 
With Programs of Musical 
Worth 
PorTLaNnp, Me., April 5.—The con- 
cert given by the Portland Men's Sing- 
ing Club on March 10 was conducted 
by Alfred Brinkler and had Helen C. 
Ward, soprano, as soloist. Will C. Mac- 
farlane’s setting of America, the Beau- 
tiful, opened the program, as is custom- 
ary. Spross’s arrangement of Handel's 
Where e’er You Walk was sung; and 
there were compositions by George B. 
Nevin, Protheroe, Gericke, Gaines, 
Liszt and Salter. The soloist was heard 
in arias from The Marriage of Figaro 
and Tosca, and in works by Leoncaval- 
lo, Messager, Watts and Worth. Fred 

Lincoln Hill was at the piano. 

An artistic program was given by 
Paul Althouse, tenor, in the City Hall 
on March 11 as the final event for the 
season of the Community Concert 
Series. Katherine Hatch, ‘cellist, and 
Will C. Macfarlane, organist, assisted, 
with Fred Lincoln Hill as accompanist. 
Mr. Althouse sang arias by Arne and 
Handel with organ accompaniments by 
Mr. Macfarlane, The Great Awakening 
by A. Walter Kramer, and works by 
Meyerbeer and Rogers, in addition to 
lieder. Miss Hatch’s solos were by 
Gluck and Saint-Saéns. Mr. Macfar- 
lane played a composition of his own 
entitled Adoration. 


Sunday Afternoon Lists 


Sunday afternoon community con- 
certs in City Hall have continued regu- 
larly. Assisting artists have included 
Lois Pillsbury, violinist; Helen C 
Ward and Beatrice Bartol Brinkler, so- 
pranos; and the Schubert Quartet, 
which is made up of Sara Silverman, 
violinist: Katherine Hatch, ‘cellist: 
Helen Barnett, pianist, and James B 
Norcross, flutist. 

The Portland Rossini Club admitted 
the public free of charge to the two 
March programs in its regular series 
Both programs were miscellaneous, and 
included solos and concerted perform- 
ances of fine merit. The trio, entitled 
A Portrait, by Latham True, formerly 
of this city but now living in California. 
was played on March 9 by Margaret 
Johnson, violinist; Anna Korda, ‘cellist. 
and Fred Lincoln Hill, pianist. The 
work was composed in memory of the 
late William Cousens, for vears a 
prominent violinist of Portland. New 
members heard at these concerts were 
Mrs. Virginia Douglass, pianist, and 
Gladys Dews, soprano, of Bridgton. 
Mrs. Charles P. Carroll arranged the 
programs, and Julia E. Noves presided 


Federation Holds Contests 


Winners in the piano and violin con- 
tests conducted on March 25 by the 
junior department of the Maine Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs were Virginia Hall. 
Loretta Larochelle and Benjamin Oret- 
sky, all of Portland, and Frank Karkos. 
of Lisbon Falls. On behalf of the or- 
ganization, Julia E. Noyes, third vice- 
president of the National Federation. " 
presented each of the winners with $10 
Tudges were Louise H. Armstrong, state 
junior counsellor, chairman: Mrs. Anne 


Neily and Fred L. Hill, Portland: Marvy 


Bennett, Kennebunk: Mrs. Henry 
Frank, Yarmouth; Mrs. Ruth Staples 
Chase, Auburn, and Lois Pillsbury. 
Scarboro. Ruth M. Burke was in 


charge of the events. 
Arotyn W. JouNson 
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More Acclaim for Musical America’s Jubilee Issue 


Magnificent 


I want to send you a word of congratu- 
lation on the magnificent annual edition of 
Musicat America. It is splendidly gotten 
up, informative, artistic and most interest- 
ing, and should be valuable to all as a book 


of reference. 
Herbert Witherspoon, 
Director, Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music. 


A Masterpiece 


I must tell you how delighted I was 
with the Silver Anniversary Issue. I do 
not recall in the history of Musica 
America such an elaborate, beautiful and 
informative Special Issue. 

Typographically the magazine is a mas- 


terpiece, and the “lay-out” most attractive. 


The complete and generous space used in 
telling your readers what is going on in 
America and Canada was notable. It all 
tended to show the manifold activities in 
progress in every city of any size in the 
country, revealing the fine work of choral 
clubs, music study clubs, artist courses, 
schools and conservatories. Surely a con- 
vincing document in the aggregate, show- 
ing the “carry-on” spirit of the past year 
or so. It is a great success, and I con- 
gratulate you. 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, 


Ci omposer. 


Amazing 


Musicat AMERICA is contributing much 
to the musical life of the day. Not only 


does it print news, but through editorials 
and special articles, discusses problems that 
every thinki musician faces in these 
changing conditions. Your Special Issue 
presented in a fine way an amazing amount 
of valuable material. Much credit is due 

our staff. In the reading room of the 

niversity of Nebraska School of Music, 
MusicaL America is considered a valua- 
ble periodical. 

Howard I. Kirkpatrick, 
Director, University of Nebraska School 
of Music. 


Unusually Fine 


I want to congratulate you on the un- 
usually fine appearance of your Special 
Issue. The silver gave it a certain modern 
tone, aside from the anniversary signifi- 


cance, and the whole issue was one of the 
best put-together Specials that I can re- 
member. You've certainly done well to 
keep the paper up in such good shape dur- 
ing the depression. 

I see in your last issue that you have 
already received your merited laurels from 
various quarters, but that need not pre- 
vent me from giving you my own over- 
due personal compliments. 

Charles Repper, 


Composer. 
Beautiful 


May I congratulate you on the very 
beautiful and very excellent Special Issue 
of Musicat America which graced our 
Museum recently? 

Daisy Weld Warner, 
Cleveland Museum of Art. 
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Stravinsky Symphonie de Psaumes 


Is Introduced to 





A Cappella Choir Takes Part in 
Orchestra’s Program — Stock 
and Cain Conduct—Wagner 
List Is Anniversary Observ- 
ance — Unfamiliar Schumann 
Work Produced—Iturbi Ap- 
pears as Soloist 


HICAGO, April 5.—Stravinsky’s 
Symphonie de Psaumes received its 
initial performance here at a Tuesday 
concert of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra on March 28. Frederick 
Stock conducted, and the chorus was 
the Chicago A Cappella Choir, which 
also contributed two groups to the pro- 
gram under the baton of Noble Cain. 


The program: 


} een ne = D.. iesreneecasseéses ae 
ymphon aie 5 oie pree'e'é ozart 
Motet; The Spirit Also Helpeth Us... Bach 
Chicago A Cappella Choir 
| Byrd 
Wake Up, Sweet Melody.............. Cain 
Motet; O God, Hear My Prayer 
Gretchaninoff 
Chica: A Cappella Choir 
Good Friday 


from Parsifal. ...Wagner 
de MERGRA a oc ev knee Stravinsky 

(First Performance in Chicago) 

Passacaglia and Fugue in C Minor....Bach 
(Transcribed by Frederick Stock) 


Neither its position on an overly long 
program, nor its juxtaposition to a 
series of veritable masterpieces provided 
an auspicious setting for a first hearing 
of Stravinsky’s Symphony of Psalms. 
The performance, one is willing to 
believe, was all that could be desired. 
The small band of orchestra members 
seemed to play with accuracy and to 
follow Mr. Stock’s direction with 
infinite care. The chorus performed its 
duties easily and with the enthusiasm 
which is one of the outstanding charac- 
teristics of the Chicago A Cappella 
Choir. But the final impression of the 
Stravinsky work was entirely a nega- 
tive one: that it lacked any definite elo- 
quence, and musically for the most part 
only repeated an already outworn idiom. 

Luckily, the chorus had other oppor- 
tunities to display its prowess. The 
Bach motet was a performance fairly 
electrifying as to speed, clarity and 
incisiveness, with the chorale exploiting 
a beautifully sustained tonal quality. 
Mr. Cain’s Wake Up, Sweet Melody 
was harmonically delightful, and dis- 
played the gifted conductor’s interest 
in amplifying the field of choral effect. 
The other works were equally notable 


Chicago Audience 


demonstrations of a remarkably trained 
group. 

The orchestra played excellently 
throughout, the Mozart symphony hav- 
ing an especially fine reading. 

Somewhat belatedly, but nevertheless 
attracting the largest audience of the 
season, the fiftieth anniversary of the 
death of Richard Wagner was observed 
with an entire program of the master’s 
works at the concerts of March 23 and 
24. The program: 

Parsifal 

Procession of the Knights of the Holy 


Grail 
Prelude to Act I 
Die Meistersinger 
Prelude to Act III 
Tristan und Isolde 
Excerpts from Act III 


The Rin 
Rheingold: Finale 


Das 
Die Walktire: Magic Fire Scene 
in the Forest 


Siegfried: Siegfri 
Ceeenmarngs Siegfried’s Death and 
inaie 


The playing was for the most part 
exemplary, though the present size of 
the orchestra does not supply an entirely 
desirable number of strings to balance 
the brass and wind sections, for the best 
purposes of Wagnerian performance. 
But Mr. Stock was imbued with the 
spirit of the occasion, the excerpts were 
well chosen, and the public responded 


with an enthusiasm greater than it has 
displayed during the entire season. 

José Iturbi, pianist, was the loudly 
acclaimed soloist ai the concerts of 
March 30 and 31. Mr. Stock conducted 
the following program: 


Overture, Scherzo and Finale, Cn & 


chumann 

Concerto in EB Filat......c.ccccose Mozart 
Mr. Iturbi 

Orchestral Fragments, Second Series, from 

Daphnis and Chloé.............+. Ravel 

TOURER , DUNN s caveciccccstsocss Liszt 
Mr. Iturbi 


Mr. Iturbi’s Mozart playing was of 
extraordinary delicacy, a masterpiece of 
miniature coloring and phrasing. Only 
with the greatest rarity does one hear 
the Salzburg master’s style compre- 
hended so perfectly, or set forth with 
such complete mastery of technique and 
warm but restrained feeling. The pub- 
lic was not lacking in appreciation of 
what it heard, though it was the Liszt 
Hungarian Fantasy, which one sup- 
posed had been dropped from the reper- 
toire of all self-respecting pianists, 
which brought the audience to Mr. 
Iturbi’s feet and made it beg for an 
encore which he declined to grant. 

The all but forgotten Schumann 
Overture, Scherzo and Finale proved 
unexpectedly refreshing, played as it 
was with excellent rhythm and tonal 
balance. The Ravel work, however, 
showed orchestra and conductor at their 
finest, provoking a long demonstration 
of approval. ALBERT GOLDBERG 


WORCESTER CHOIR 
WINS NEW SUCCESS 


Chancel Singers from Churches 
Unite in Concert of Fine 
Calibre 


Worcester, April 5.—The Chancel 
Choir, numbering 100 voices from the 
combined senior choirs of Wesley Meth- 
odist Episcopal and Central Congrega- 
tional churches, gave its second annua! 
concert of sacred a cappella music on 
March 21 in North High School Audi- 
torium. About one-third of the program 
was sung from memory. Ruth Krehbiel- 
Jacobs and Arthur Leslie Jacobs, alter 
nating as conductors, handled with 
much skill a difficult program that in- 
cluded groups of Christmas and Lenten 
music and two groups of a more gen- 
eral character. Incidental solos were 
capably sung by Doris A. Johnson, Ma- 
rion Bailey and Fred L. Forsberg. 
Eunice Wheeler, violinist, and Oscar 
Tourtelotte, English horn player, as- 
sisted in one item. 

The choir is unique in the numerical 
equality of its four sections. Excellent 
effects of color are built on. the founda- 
tion of twenty-six basses, a group which 
has the reputation of being unequalled 
in New England for purity of tone. 

Joun F. Kyes 








MODERN WORKS ARE 
LISTED IN CHICAGO 


Society for Contemporary Music 
Gives Program Under Baton 
of Ganz 


Cuicaco, April 5.—The International 
Society for Contemporary Music pre- 
sented as its annual orchestral concert 
a program of eight works by living 
composers, under the direction of Ru- 
dolph Ganz, at the Blackstone Theatre 
on April 2. The orchestra consisted of 
twenty-one musicians “garnered,” as 
the program had it, from the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra. The soloists were 
Rudolph Reuter, pianist; Mrs. Mary 
Ann Kaufman Brown, soprano; and 
Grace Nelson, who supplied incidental 
piano parts for several of the works. 

As evidence that some reputations are 
deserved, it was interesting to observe 
that the works of Hindemith and Stra- 
vinsky stood out in indisputable relief 
against the background provided by 
their contemporaries and imitators. The 
Hindemith was the Erste Kammermu- 





sik No. 1, Op. 24, No. 1, a work written 
in 1921, but far from dated. In mastery 
of expression, conciseness and general 
strength of content and structure, this 
work left the deepest impression of any. 

Next in impressiveness came Stra- 
vinsky’s four songs, Pribaoutki, the 
only part of the program which had 
been previously heard in this city. Mr. 
Ganz’s explanations of the French texts 
added much to the enjoyment of the 
music. The songs were skillfully sung 
by Mrs. Brown with the required touch 
of humor and vivacity. 


For unalloyed enjoyment Ibert’s sym- 
phonic suite, Paris, is undoubtedly 
entitled to first place. Consisting of six 
movements describing with wit and 
ingenuity La Metro, Les Faubourgs, La 
Mosque de Paris, Restaurant au Bois 
de Boulogne, S. S. Isle de France, and 
Parade Foraine, the work is a joyous 
piece of musical ribaldry. With a 
minimum of effort and apparatus the 
composer has deftly and unmistakably 
limned these “visages” of the city. 

The program opened with two move- 
ments from Pedro Sanjuan’s suite, Cas- 
tilian Sounds, attractive music employ- 
ing with taste and discretion the mod- 


ern musical palette. Three brief songs 
by Arthur Honegger—Song of the 
Sirens, Lullaby of the Siren, and Song 
ot the Pear—were in this composer’s 
characteristically trenchant vein. Three 
songs, Op. 26, by Eugene Goossens— 
The Appeal, Melancholy, and Philome! 
—impressed by their musical feeling, 
but suffered in performance through the 
singer’s monotony of tone color and 
poor diction. The same shortcomings 
seemed to deprive three songs by Wes- 
ley La Violette—The Beckoning Dis- 
tance, Vigil and. Nostalgia—of their 
best effect, though the songs were 
interestingly written in the contempo- 
rary manner. 

Aaron Copland’s Music for the 
Theatre was the remaining instrumen 
tal work on the program and proved 
the most difficult to comprehend. Brie! 
moments of expressiveness, of humor, 
and of engaging rhythm emerged from 
the whole, but as an entity the work 
seemed to lack point and coherence. 


Mr. Ganz’s direction of this program 
was able in the extreme, accomplishing 
admirable results with a minimum of 
rehearsal, and always marked by an 
authoritative mastery. A. G. 








